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Education—Democracy’s Best Defense 


RICHARD BARNES KENNA\) 


Enemies of public education and their tactics are discussed in this article, polit 


based on a speech delivered at the 1951 ASCD conference in Detroit by 
Richard Barnes Kennan, secretary to the Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, National Education Association, 


Washington, D. C. 


THE National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion was organized in 1941 by the Na- 
tional Education Association, largely 
at the behest of the Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers. This ‘Defense 
Commission” was directed to (1) bring 
to the public better understanding of 
the importance of education for all; 
(2) defend the cause of education 
against unjust attacks; (3) investigate 
charges involving teachers, schools, edu- 
cational methods and procedures; and 
(4) work for educational conditions es- 
sential for democracy. 

Under the courageous chairmanship 
of Professor Alonzo Myers, Dean Ernest 
Melby, Dean Harold Benjamin, and 
now, President John W. Davis, of West 
Virginia State College, the Commission 
has investigated numerous cases, among 
the best known of which are the ones 
in Chicago, Illinois; North College 
Hill, Ohio; and Kelso, Washington. 
Already in manuscript form are re- 
ports of investigations in Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia; and Oglesby, Illinois. Both re- 
ports will interest all concerned with 
public education. 


“Family Physician” Called 


The Defense Commission is some- 
times called the “trouble shooting” 
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force of the teaching profession. Act 
ally we like to compare our function 
that of the doctors. We have a fr 
quent job of diagnosis—studying a 
the symptoms and complaints and e 
deavoring to arrive at correct concl 
sions as to the cause of troubles. W 


have a prescriptive function; we try § TI 
suggest remedial activities to bringhe 
about improvement. We occasionallgarth 
have an autopsy to perform; we studf-bu 


a dead issue to find what killed it an 
how to save others. But most importa 
to us, and most difficult to us, as 
medicine, we have a preventive fun 
tion—to try to keep healthy educ 
tional situations healthy! 

Today I have the tough duty of a 
old friend and family physician wh 
stops you in passing and says, “Joh 
what’s the trouble? You don’t look we 
today. Hadn’t you better stop by fo 
a check-up?” For I find it my unplea 
ant duty today to say that we, as edi 
cators, do not look very healthy in som 
respects right now! 


What Are Your Symptoms? 


Out in Pasadena, the School D 
velopment Council says you are usil 
methods that create juvenile deli! 
quency! In New York, the Nationé 
Council for American Education. sa\ 
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ou are trying to make socialists and 
ommunists out of all the boys and girls 
n your classes. In Detroit, one citizen 
plleged that there is no sociology or 
bolitical science textbook in the market 
hat does not teach collectivism, In 
ae a prominent churchman says, 
ou are “godless” and leading the chil- 
ren to atheism. In Washington, be- 
ause you seek aid for those areas with 
he most children and fewest dollars 
r capita, you are accused of develop- 
g a sinister plot to dictate the welfare 


This democratic-republic of ours is 
he greatest and strongest nation on 
arth. We all love it and not only owe 
but gladly give it our loyalty and 


is tfess, guilty of sinister plots, are calum- 
unpies of the lowest order. At first, we in 
luc¢ducation were so amazed at such ex- 
ravagant name-calling, we chose to ig- 
f afore it as childish, ignorant action. But 
whour silence has seemingly made the dis- 
ohiparagers bolder, and it is time now 
welfo stand our ground, courageously face 
-fopur attackers, and with truth, intelli- 
leagence and our best skill, rewin the con- 
dence and respect that now appear to 
in jeopardy. 


ossible Maladies 


Let us look for a moment at some of 
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or maybe several scapegoats, Someone, 
perhaps Fulton Lewis, Junior, hints 
that the schools are full of Communists. 
Here’s something close at hand! Clean 
out the schools! Of course Johnny's 
teacher, Elsie Green, isn’t a “Commie,” 
but that teacher who always heads the 
salary committee—she might be one! 
So clean out the whole faculty! Burn 
the ship to kill the rats. 

There always have been and will be 
folks with a gripe—justified or not— 
against the schools. They are usually 
honest and sincere in their efforts and 
should be respected. Unfortunately, to- 
day some of them are proving to be 
dupes for forces of less acceptable na- 
ture. 

There are the lurid, sensational 
writers and speakers who stir up prob- 
lems to scare people. I think of Hughes, 
of the Chicago Tribune, as apparently 
such a person. When the Defense Com- 
mission recently sent out a question- 
naire to school people to find out the 
extent and over-all nature of the un- 
justified attacks on the public schools, 
Mr. Hughes immediately inferred a 
sinister plot to kill off all criticism, 
true or false. 

There are those with an “axe to 
grind,” like the organization, “Friends 
of the Public Schools,” and the quar- 
terly, “Educational Reviewer.” The 
Friends of the Public Schools originated 
in Chicago as an anti-Catholic force. 
It still is such; but now sends its publi- 
cation to legislators, school board mem- 
bers, club leaders, et al., free of charge, 
protesting against Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, and insinuating malevolent 
plots on the part of educational leaders 
and organizations. The “Educational 
Reviewer” purports to review text- 
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books; but, as the Buchanan Commit- 
tee of the United States Congress 
pointed out recently, it actually seems 
to be a censorship force trying to elimi- 
nate all concepts from textbooks ex- 
cept its own orthodoxy of economic, po- 
litical and social ideas. 


Some Detractors Apparently Prosper 


And then there are those who make 
money out of people’s troubles. Such 
a person, I am forced to believe, is 
Allen A. Zoll, executive head of the 
National Council for American Edu- 
cation. Zoll was formerly head of an 
organization listed as “subversive” by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. He has been arrested for at- 
tempted extortion. He showed strong 
anti-Semitic attitudes in opposing the 
appointment of Felix Frankfurter to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Apparently Mr. Zoll watches the 
newspapers for places where there is 
some school difficulty. He or his hench- 
men distribute his pamphlets casting 
suspicion on the schools, and then “the 
hat is passed” to collect money. ‘There 
is much to indicate that Mr. Zoll has 
made a comfortable living by this 
method of encouraging dissension and 
preying on fears. 

Oh, well, you say—this hasn’t hap- 
pened to my school—to me! Maybe not 
yet! But it has happened in California, 
in Colorado, in New Jersey, in Louisi- 
ana, in Massachusetts. Mr. Zoll boasts 
he will carry his campaign into every 
state—he is trying to raise money to do 
just that! And you and your school may 
be next—particularly if you are in a 
large school system where new build- 
ings and increased school tax support 
are needed! 
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Here's the Prescription 
What are we going to do about thi 
rather shocking situation? I owe yo 
some sort of constructive answer, 0 
I might be accused of having used thj 
fear techniques of those whose method 
and/or motives I have decried! 

@ First, we need to be alert and t 
know who our enemies are! Watch m 
papers! Attend meetings! And _ they 
alert your local, state, and national of 
ficers to threats to educators and edu 
cation, if such threats occur in you 
region. The “bugs” attacking — th 
schools can cause a lot of discomfor 
and can even prove dangerous if i 
nored; but they are not fatal or eve 
sinister when their real nature and m 
tives are recognized and exposed. 

@ Second, we must be judicious! | 
would be better. to overlook some sin 
ister attacks than to do anything tha 
would inhibit honest, constructive criti 
cism. There are a great many people 
fundamentally friendly to the publi 
schools, who are worried about wha 
seem to be failures in the methods o 
materials used in teaching spelling, o 
English, or mathematics, or history, 0 
any of a number of other subjects 
There are quite a few who still need td 
be shown that some subjects are not 
“fads and frills.” The public, and es 
pecially parents, have not just a right 
but a very real responsibility to try td 
keep up with what the schools are do 
ing and to make constructive criticisms 

@ Third, we must do what our great 
“General Ike” is trying to do for West 
ern Europe—we must put our forces 
and facilities and ingenuity to effective 
use. We are on the move here: (a) The 
ASCD is preparing an important yea! 
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book on the “Forces Affecting Public 
Education.” (b) We are developing our 
own coalition of forces for cooperative 
action—we hope soon to have a work- 
ing agreement among such groups as 
the ASCD, the School Administrators, 
the American Library Association, the 
Textbook Publishers Institute, the 
NEA Defense Commission, et al., to 
work on problems of mutual concern; 
no organization to control, but each 
to contribute its special talents. (c) We 
are preparing handbooks, magazine 
articles and pamphlets to help local 
school boards, P'TA’s and teacher groups 
to prevent or defeat unreasonable at- 
tacks. (d) We are trying to become bet- 
ter public relations people! We need to 
make the public know that we realize 
the schools are theirs, not just ours! 
My two boys went to different public 
schools—in one, parents were treated 
as nuisances to be tolerated; in the 
other, we parents were treated as 
friends with a mutual responsibility 
for the children. The second school will 
never have serious trouble as long as 
it follows that policy,—the other school 
is always in trouble! Yet the friendly 
school really spends little more time 
on its public relations than the other 
one does. We must try to win and keep 
the respect and affection of youngsters, 
parents and patrons of the schools. 
Our youngsters could be our most ef- 
fective public relations agents! 

@ Finally, we must work more closely 
with our friends! We’ve got some good 
ones already. Jack Benny gives us a 
“plug” now and then. The National 
Advertising Council has said a lot for 
us! The bookmen and school supply 
men are often traveling ambassadors of 


good will. The National Citizens Coun- 
cil for the Public Schools and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers and the National School Board As- 
sociation are powerfully effective na- 
tional agencies. On the state and local 
levels there are many others, too often 
ignored except in times of need, but 
ready and willing to help if we will but 
hold out our hands as men and women 
of good will anxious to work with 
them in meeting our mutual concern 
for better communities and better 
schools, and for a better future for our 
boys and girls! 


Prognosis Is Good 


Looked at through the wise eyes of 
old Doc Sawbones—we may not appear 
so well at first sight. But a bit of chest 
thumping, a blood test, a peek down 
the throat, and an X-ray or so, reveal a 
fairly robust constitution! I believe the 
patient will survive—and may _ be 
healthier than ever if we will but 
learn a few lessons! 

You and I believe that the system of 
free public schools is the most funda- 
mental, unifying, constructive force in 
our democracy. So, too, I am _ con- 
vinced do the great rank and file of 
Americans believe. Our country is fac- 
ing great crises. Above all else we need 
loyalty and unity—and our public 
schools make their greatest contribu- 
tion in these areas. 

With courage, cooperation, good 
will, honesty, sincerity, and—of course 
—perspicacity, we school people of 
America will make a proud contribu- 
tion to the winning of that finest goal 
of peace on earth and good will among 
men! 
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Schools Can Foster Democratic Values 


ROBERT H. BECK 


“Teaching democratically for democracy is the most strenuous teaching 
of all,” declares Robert H. Beck, Associate Professor, Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


UNDER the pressure of authoritarian 
enemies the United States and other 
countries with republican forms of gov- 
ernment and democratic ways of living 
have had occasion to spell out why they 
cherish democracy and reject its author- 
itarian alternatives. ‘There have been 
countless opportunities for school chil- 
dren to write essays on the American 
Way, Freedom, and Democracy. The 
community believes its schools are cap- 
able of sustaining faith in democratic 
values. 

In a sense, it may be asking a purely 
academic and rhetorical question to in- 
quire whether the schools can foster 
democracy. Of course they can. The 
question is not whether the schools can 
reinforce democracy but how this can 
be done with greatest efficacy and the 
least indoctrinating. This latter point 
is of crucial importance. We must be 
zealous not to train our pupils in lip- 
service only. Anyone can salute the flag 
and recite a pledge. Oaths of loyalty 
do not necessarily make loyal citi- 
zens. They may do no harm but also 
they may fail to accomplish little posi- 
tive good. 

Those anxious to forward under- 
standing and love of democracy have 
the formidable task of “preaching”’ 
democracy while encouraging the hab- 
its of critical thinking, rejection of dog- 
matism, willingness to allow the chips 
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to fall where they may (in discussion 
and research), and everlasting willing- 
ness to cooperate with those whose re- 
ligious persuasions, economic views, po- 
litical biases and what-have-you differ 
from one’s own. 


Obstacles to Fostering of Values 


Obstacles to the fostering of values 
are numerous. One only has been cited, 
the tendency to coerce students into 
acknowledging democracy. ‘The coer- 
cion, often subtle, is everywhere pres- 
ent. Each person who teaches is armed 
with bribes (gold stars, Phi Beta Kappa 
keys, promotions, seats in the Jenny 
Wren section, smiles and praise) and 
with goads (below-passing marks, Jolly 
Robin sections, scowls, and the mourn- 
er’s bench outside the principal’s of- 
fice). 

If these are not subtle, but, rather, 
pretty obvious devices, think of the 
truly sophisticated dodges, the psycho- 
logical ones. ‘The students sit facing us. 
We are the symbols of authority. We 
dispense justice and, at times, mercy. 
All eyes are on us. Any whispering or 
persistent and searching student ques- 
tioning challenges our authority. We 
usually discourage such questioning. 
Some of us have the added advantage 
of lecturing (presenting the “Truth”) 
from a raised dais, a podium, from 
which we can look down on the stu- 
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dents. They look up to us. Not a few of 
us have lecterns quite like the min- 
ister’s pulpit. 

Even many of those who boast of free 
group discussions, pupil-teacher-plan- 
ning, as they call it, harbor a trace of 
coercion. For one thing, there is the 
“hidden agenda.” We may ask the stu- 
dents to assist in choosing problem- 
topics. Up our sleeve, or in our notes, 
may be the problem-topics that will 
“emerge.” Observers of discussions on 
occasion discover that the “leader” 
(teacher) manages to steer the discus- 
sion pretty well. 

Perhaps our picture is unfair. After 
all, magnificent efforts are being made 
to provide teachers with realistic work- 
shops in which they can learn confi- 
dence in real pupil-teacher planning, 
uncoerced discussion, and the arts of 
sensible self-evaluation in groups. It 
takes workshops, practice and _ study. 
Teaching democratically for democ- 
racy is the most strenuous teaching of 
all. It demands high-grade intelligence 
and imaginative group-membership, as 
well as a fund of knowledge about stu- 
dents, discussion and the facts under 
discussion. 


Facts Are Important 


This raises the old issue. How im- 
portant are the facts or what once was 
labeled subject matter? Is it enough to 
conduct productive discussions through 
the use of tested techniques of “group 
dynamics”? Is it enough to avoid re- 
liance on charm, “to get in there and 
work with the group”? Is it enough to 
know how to encourage learning, par- 
ticipation in group activity, and ra- 
tional behavior (freedom from preju- 
dice, etc.)? Most of us believe it is not. 
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It is well to admit that we teach stu- 
dents and not subjects. The teacher 
would do well also to disavow.any wish 
to instruct “disembodied minds whose 
bodies have been checked in the cloak- 
room.” Each of us will profit from ac- 
knowledging that emotions are im- 
portant in the educative process, It will 
do no harm, either, to denounce loudly 
those teachers who think the mind is a 
wastepaper basket, filing cabinet, or 
blackboard. Let us agree also that it is 
harmful to underwrite distinctions be- 
tween liberal and vocational education. 
No one of us covets the title of moss- 
back or, worse, reactionary. We stand 
solidly behind Growth. 


Group Dynamics a First Step 


Having gone through the motions of 
exorcising traditionalism, it may be 
well for us to admit that group dy- 
namics is but a step in teaching. After 
the group is geared to work, work is in 
order. All too often group members 
objectify their values (tell one another 
what is on their respective chests) and 
prepare to be rational (rid themselves 
of cross feelings, hatreds and_bore- 
dom) only to find that the time has 
come to dismiss. The problem-topic to 
be studied is still untouched. This may 
be good therapy, helpful in advancing 
the “mature personality” and “mature 
mind,” but democracy cannot live on 
good group dynamics alone. 

It should be admitted, however, that 
we have lagged in our understanding of 
human inter-group and intra-group re- 
lations. Discovery and use of good 
group dynamics is long overdue. Never- 
theless, students and teachers cannot 
know enough about themselves (as so- 
cial, psychological and biological or- 
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ganisms), the physical world (conserva- 
tion of resources, for example), eco- 
nomic relations, social forces, political 
theories, and the numerous forms of 
aesthetic expression. This is not the 
place, however, to outline the content 
of a defensible general education. 

Democracy upholds a belief that the 
common man, if trained to see and to 
understand his personality needs and 
the social forces by which he is sur- 
rounded, may be expected to play fairly 
and judge sensibly. The teacher gen- 
uinely committed to promoting the 
welfare of the common man (democ- 
racy) will be more nearly able to cope 
with anti-democratic forces, if he or 
she knows this and a few other princi- 
pal democratic values and education 
appropriate for their existence. One of 
these values is ability and willingness 
to recognize that all men have interests, 
values and purposes. Common sense in- 
dicates that there are vast differences 
among men, some biologic, some cul- 
tural and some usually described as 
psychological. Experience shows these 
values are, from time to time, irrecon- 
cilable. The democrat admits this situ- 
ation. Of course the education that will 
permit him to live with these differ- 
ences does not presuppose that there is 
any general body of subject matter 
(values) which can be imposed on all 
students. 


Planning Is Continuous and Inclusive 


Planning the term’s work must be a 
continuous process involving both the 
students, with all their individual dif- 
ferences, and the teacher. Does this rule 
out pre-planning by the teacher? Not at 
all. It means only that the pre-planning 
will be concerned more with the psy- 
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chological, biological and cultural dif- 
ferences of the students. It will gather 
a great deal of information about the 
community and its cultural values. It 
will lead into home visits and _pre- 
school census-taking, which always give 
the teacher opportunities to meet the 
parents and size up the sorts of pres- 
sures these parents and their social 
backgrounds are likely to exert on the 
pupils and on their teacher. 

This says simply that all the pre- 
planning will not go to the selecting of 
texts, writing out assignments, drafting 
tests and setting up seating charts. The 
information, attitudes and_ skills are 
not here forgotten. Neither is the stu- 
dent, the parent, or the community. 

This reference to attitudes, skills and 
information may be unfortunate. Ex- 
periment has shown that students learn 
and behave as integrated persons. The 
information you offer them will involve 
attitudes and skills as well. Not a few 
of us overlook this. When Junior sits 
through the shop period he picks up a 
few attitudes towards his teacher and 
friends. He does not learn skills only. 
Allow Junior to have experiences with 
you and with the other students which 
will incline his sympathy, his habits, 
toward democracy. 


Students Need Practice in Evaluating 


Yet another great value in democracy 
is intellectual-emotional fortitude. ‘The 
democrat has developed attitudes en- 
couraging unrestrained inquiry into 
all aspects of reality and living—morals 
included. We shall have, as a conse- 
quence, to encourage our students to- 
ward practice in evaluating. Not all 
evaluating is marking. Our students 
must mature in their thinking about 
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subject matter, We can work at their 
appreciation of logic, sensitivity to 
propaganda, realization that hard work 
in and out of groups is mandatory, if 
their interests are to be fulfilled. 

There is no room for dogma or 
for dictatorial teaching devices. ‘The 
teacher is a leader, he or she leads 
in helping the students to assume lead- 
ership. What is leadership in the class- 
room? Is it not learning to evaluate dis- 
cussion and the facts or values dis- 
cussed? Is it not the acquisition of 
good manners and humor? Is it not 
pulling one’s weight and learning how 
to pull together and with an end-in- 
view? The democrat is no gold-brick. 
Nor does he dictate. Neither is he a 
wallflower, endless dissenter, or dis- 
tractor. 


Administrators Can Foster Attitudes 


What goes for teaching holds for 
supervision of teaching and the admin- 
istration of schools or school systems 
as well. Administrators can aid in cre- 
ating democratic attitudes among teach- 
ing personnel. All that has been said 
about teaching is equally applicable to 
supervision and administration. Merit 
systems are no better than gold stars. 
Formal orders from “above” rank with 
the worst of traditional assignment-reci- 
tation-test teaching techniques. What- 
ever improves the efficiency of group 
work in the classroom will do so in 
teachers’ meetings and in board sessions. 
Superintendents, supervisors and prin- 
cipals should learn about motivation, 
individual differences, and the whole 
gamut of social-psychological forces. 
The learning can benefit administra- 
tors and supervisors quite as much as 
it can teachers. 
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These are some of the ways our 
schools will revitalize and _ reinforce 
democracy’s values. ‘These practices al- 
ready actually are being put into ef- 
fect. There is every reason to believe 
that their benefits will become increas- 
ingly manifest. 

The tale is nearly told. It has been 
oversimplified and altogether too opti- 
mistic. ‘Teachers should study and re- 
view learning theory to the extent that 
they overcome the faults of the old 
faculty psychology (with its insistence 
that mind is a bundle of separate 
powers to be exercised by special sub- 
jects, e.g., mathematics for reasoning) 
and the inadequate forms of transfer 
theories (theories presuming the sensi- 
bility cultivated in the literature class 
to make the students generally sensi- 
tive, of good taste and noble senti- 
ment). Dropping faculty psychology 
and the illusions of transfer of training 
will help immeasurably, especially 
when complemented by the interment 
of what someone has designated the 
“assignment-study-recitation-test” tech- 
nique. Also to be dropped are the 
panoply of rewards and punishments 
and the authoritarian techniques in 
teaching or administration. 


Democracy Grows from Strength to 
Strength 


Even when these improvements are 
effected, democratic values will not be 
finally secure in the school. The ene- 
mies of liberalism (we have sponsored 
a liberal philosophy throughout this 
essay) are enemies of democratic edu- 
cation. Their remarks about “pro- 
gressive” education are thrusts against 
democracy’s intent to foster every man’s 
critical intelligence. These ‘enemies of 
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the people” know that the ideas we 
have called anathema will help them 
to break down democracy, or at least 
to keep it, as in Pericles’ Athens, for 
the few. 

The surge of democracy grows from 
strength to strength. Great as it is, it 
can be turned aside, even stopped. It 
is young but strong. Young, it will have 
to be nurtured, to be protected, Democ- 
racy allows so much that its enemies 
find it easy to win tolerance, ‘This per- 
missiveness may well be necessary. If 
it is, and I believe that it is, the de- 
mocracy surrounding these malignant 


spots will preserve health only if truly 
vigorous. ‘The educator certainly is 
challenged in this health program! As 
an expert in the school, he or she must 
be diligent to study community, pupil 
and subject. As a citizen, he or she must 
join organizations dedicated to the en- 
hancement of liberalism and the im- 
provement of the schools. As a citizen, 
he or she can hardly afford not to be 
a “reformer,” zealous for universal de- 
mocracy (minority rights, for example). 
The citizen fulfilling this active role is 
the fitting partner in classroom democ- 
racy. 


Children Express Ther Values 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


Value judgments and reflections begin early, and school and home have 


primary responsibility in shaping these, according to Alice V. Keliher, 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York. 


ASKED what she expects to do when 
eighteen, a ten-year-old girl replies, “I 
expect to be a tap dancer. If I can’t 
do that I'll be a teacher.” 

A six-year-old boy doubles up his 
arm proudly, saying, “Boy, feel that 
muscle!” 

A four-year-old climbs to the top 
of the jungle gym calling out, “Look 
at me! Look at me! I’m at the top!” 

A girl of six proudly points out how 
her hair ribbon, socks and dress match. 

A seven-year-old, echoed by the three- 
year-old brother, inquires, “Daddy, did 
you bring me a present from New 
York?” 

A five-year-old boy has his first view 
of the kindergarten room, fixes his 
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gaze on the house play equipment, 
snorts, “Huh! Sissy stuff!” 

A fifteen-year-old girl spends the eve- 
ning dissolved in tears. She has not yet 
been invited to the spring prom but 
her girl friend has. 

An eight-year-old boy has had trouble 
with spelling. He gets his first 100 per 
cent mark. He rushes home, paper in 
hand to show it exultantly to mother. 
It blows from his hand to the tracks. 
Chasing it, he is killed. 

These expressions and activities of 
boys and girls, ranging from trivial 
to tragic, are subtle assertions of values. 
Almost every move we make and every- 
thing we say is somehow an indication 
of what we value, what we hold dear. 
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Value Judgments Start Early 


We start early with value judgments 
and reflections. At three the little girl 
is aware of the importance of money, 
at four the little boy feels the im- 
portance of getting to the top, at five 
a boy is already concerned that his en- 
vironment be truly masculine. The six- 
year-old girl is proud of her clothes 
and the boy of his hard muscle. The 
eight-year-old has yearned to take a 
gift of 100 per cent in spelling to his 
mother and disregards what he has 
been taught about avoiding the tracks 
to retrieve this precious object. The 
ten-year-old girl, impressed with tele- 
vision tap dancers, puts dancing first 
in her life goals. The adolescent girl 
is hurt that her invitation to the prom 
does not materialize as soon as that of 
her girl friend. And so, on and on, we 
see reflections of what children value. 
We could add many more. The loyalty 
of the middle-aged child to his peer 
group, the desire of the adolescent for 
some form of genuine community serv- 
ice, the observance of birthdays, anni- 
versaries, holidays and Mothers’ Day 
are all expressions of the values we hold 


_ in relation to the people we love. 


It is evident that the first, and prob- 
ably deepest values come from home 
and family. In his lifetime, Wendell 


| Willkie paid tribute to his father and 


mother for the value they placed on 
family relations and especially on lively 
conversations between family mem- 
bers. Abraham Lincoln paid tribute to 
his mother for transmitting to him 
the sturdy human values which he 
held and exemplified in his life. From 
infancy the family values are absorbed, 


. | many of them unconsciously. The child 
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who has known warm and generous 
expressions of love seeks to find and 
to give love in his own life. The par- 
ents who openheartedly accept people 
on their merits and on every possible 
occasion seek to rid their family scene 
of prejudice are likely to rear children 
who value human beings for what they 
are. The way parents live, far more 
than what they say, governs their chil- 
dren’s choices of values. 


Parents Need Help in Recognizing 
Values 


It is a happy obligation of school 
people to help parents to be aware of 
the way they pass values on to their 
children. The young mother who made 
a wry face each time she fed her infant 
cod liver oil did not realize it but she 
was teaching the baby how she felt 
about the remedy. Many sincere parents 
do not know that the raised eyebrow, 
the spelled-out words, the “Let’s not 
talk about it now,” or the “You're too 
young to know” incidents are teaching 
their children in a very lasting and 
fundamental way what they do value. 
For example, decent, honest and simple 
answers to children’s questions may 
engender lasting respect for the values 
of decency, honesty and simplicity in 
human relations, 

But it is even a more pressing and 
important obligation of school people, 
clergymen and other leaders to help 
parents to recognize and scrutinize the 
values they do hold. Oftentimes par- 
ents will fix upon the 100 per cent in 
spelling or success in first grade read- 
ing or passing college entrance examin- 
ations, not because these are the deep- 
est values they wish to emphasize in 
the minds of their children, but be- 
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cause tradition has taken hold, or per- 
haps because they are anxious and in- 
secure and seek to hold onto such 
specifics as these. Children then inevit- 
ably get the idea that the way to win 
parental love is to excel in these things 
whether or not they have the needed 
ability or interest, and to the exclusion 
of human values that have much to do 
with happiness in later marriage, fam- 
ily life and occupation. 

The sad thing is that sincere par- 
ents, unaware of the restricted set of 
values they are stressing with their chil- 
dren, are ready victims of those who 
consciously seek to pare down the pro- 
gram of our public schools and see that 
they are returned to the limited pro- 
gram of the three R’s. We have seen 
evidence in the past few troubled and 
anxious years that parents have joined 
in efforts designed to reduce the scope 
of educational opportunity for their 
children. They are told that their chil- 
dren cannot spell, read and compute 
as they should. Believing this, some 
parents immediately proceed, in dis- 
regard of all the evidence to the con- 
trary, to do what they have been told 
is the “right thing” for their boys and 
girls. 

Yet when these same parents are 
helped to bring their deepest values to 
the surface, when they see that they 
cannot focus their present anxieties 
about the future on the things they 
learned in a school of the past, they 
name such values as happiness, health, 
emotional security, competence in a 
chosen field of endeavor. At this time, 
school leaders need to display more in- 
sight and courage than ever, and to 
help parents bring their dearest values 
to the surface where they can compare 
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the relative importance of the various 
demands they make upon their chil- 
dren. Most parents want the best for 
their boys and girls, but they are often 
confused about what that best may be. 
They need understanding and sympa- 
thetic help in coming to a working 
knowledge of what is best in the light of 
those things they really cherish for their 
children. 


IDENTIFICATION OF VALUES 


Several rather simple approaches 
have been used successfully in helping 
parents to put first things first. One is 
to ask a group to name the one wish 
they have for their children if they had 
only one. Usually the choice is health 
or happiness. Given a second wish, 
the parents may express these two 
choices in different order and emotional 
security or balance is likely to be named 
also. When parents themselves name 
these values, it then is possible to fol- 
low these suggestions with descriptions 
of the ways through which schools seek 
to realize these values in a modern pro- 
gram. 

Another approach to be used, though 
sparingly, perhaps, brings immediate 
high-lighting of important values and 
it works as well for teachers as for par- 
ents. The question is put, “Suppose you 
knew, in some way, that this is the last 
day your children will have, what 
would you want the day to be like?” 
Teachers say they would share their 
favorite music, poetry, passages from 
the Bible. They would take time to 
hear the troubles and experiences chil- 
dren had wanted to tell them about 
when there had seemed to be no time 
to stop and listen. They would visit 
their favorite brook and enjoy its 
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junds. They would try to make it a 
lay of beauty, depth and quiet happi- 


ness. The question, then, is, “Why 
ihould this last day differ in the quality 
of values sought from all other days in 
the child’s life?” 


Values Come Through Varied Contacts 


We have indicated so far that the 
jome is the deepest source of values 
ind of the drives which lead children 
io seek these values. And we have indi- 


cated that some of the most telling and 
compelling values are held unconsci- 
ously and that parents sometimes need 
help in seeing what they do cherish 
and why. But, of course, many vital 
values are absorbed from the church, 
the school, the neighborhood. While 
ethical and moral values may be taught 
in church and Sunday school, they be- 
come most deeply rooted when they 
are lived as they are taught. Engaging 
children and particularly adolescents 


Courtesy, Waco Public Schools 


They would visit their favorite brook and enjoy its sounds. 
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in community service through their 
church afhliation is one sure way to 
help them to learn the value of losing 
themselves to find themselves in a day 
when there is far too much fatalistic 
feeling that there is “no future.” 

The need for schools to see how they 
teach values and what values are ac- 
cepted by the children is perennial. 
Each year we need a soul-searching time 
when we ask ourselves what our pro- 
gram, our procedures, our reports to 
parents, our rewards and punishments, 
are teaching children to value. What 
happens to the child who finds himself 
seated according to his ability in read- 
ing? What of the monitor who was se- 
lected for being among the “best be- 
haved,” in that he kept still and quiet 
in the classroom, but later became dic- 
tatorial with other children on the 
stairs? What of the children whose 
“perfect” arithmetic and spelling papers 
are always displayed on the bulletin 
board? What of those whose papers are 
never put on display? What of the 
child who is classified in the “bright 
group” and his age-mate who is in the 
“slow” group? What of the children 
who get “free lunches” and who must 
stand in a different queue from the 
others? What of the child who is not as 
well dressed and well bathed as the 
other boys and girls? Does the teacher 
unconsciously reject him and fail to 
give him a chance to help with the 
coveted activities of the group? What of 
the ninth grade boy who unfortunately 
must make a final choice of his high 
school course, knowing that he wants 
and is best suited for a technical pro- 
gram, but realizing that his parents and 
the community place higher value on 
the academic program? 
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We Need to Clarify Our Values A 


We have the inescapable obligation 
of bringing to the surface those values 
we emphasize throughout the school 
day and of examining them to see 
whether they are really the ones we 
seek. Or may we be, perhaps, like the 
parents, deeply sincere in wanting to 
do what is “right” for the children 
without seeing clearly what we are ac- 
cepting as “right.’’ One of the most dis- 
gusting, and for the boys involved, 
tragic situations of this school season 
is the story of the alleged basketball 
“fix” among college students in one 
of our larger cities. Many commentators 
have condemned the boys involved. But 
the real issue may be that which was 
pointed out by one newspaper editor. 
He warns the American public that this 
incident may be only one symptom of 
many that our values are suspect. He 
calls our attention to the alleged ‘“‘five 
percenters,” the lures offered high 
school athletes to choose certain col- 
leges, the income tax evaders, and the 
many, many people in America who 
seem to be seeking the “easy way” to 
accumulate material gains at the cost 
of moral values. 

At this moment:in the world’s his- 
tory we need as never before to clarify 
our values. The basic question is 
whether or not the essential dignity 
of the human being shall be held as a 
high and noble value the world over. 
This question is not remote. It is with 
us in everything we do. It is asked at 
the breakfast table, in the Sunday 
school lesson, in the high school science 
class, in the hospitals and the old folks’ 
homes. The quality of our answer is the 
measure of our moral strength. 
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THE Kentucky Program of Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education has 
prisen quite spontaneously out of a 
browing concern on the part of educa- 
tors, parents and civic leaders over the 
ack of emphasis upon values in the 
program of the school, and an attempt 
to remedy the defect. These citizens 
re convinced that the school is as 


itor. 


this@uch responsible for the development 
1 ofPf moral and spiritual values as for 
Heftaching knowledge, the tools of learn- 
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ng, and the techniques of citizenship. 
hey feel that education should be 


foncerned with the total interaction 


f the whole person with the world of 
hature, society and the cultural herit- 
nge, and that a basic phase of that in- 
eraction has to do with moral judg- 
ments and spiritual sensitivity. 

To implement’ these convictions, the 
state Department of Education ap- 
pointed a Committee on Moral and 
spiritual Values in 1946, composed 
anmgg of laymen, with J. Mansir Tyd- 
ngs as chairman, and an Advisory 
Committee, composed of professional 
rducators, in 1948, with William Clay- 
jon Bower as chairman. At a state-wide 
tonference of teachers, superintendents 
os heads of the teacher-education in- 
titutions of the commonwealth in 
948, a basic philosophy and steps of 
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A Program of Moral and Spiritual 


Values in Education 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


Kentucky’s program of moral and spiritual values in education is de- 
scribed by William Clayton Bower, Professor Emeritus, University of 
Chicago, and part-time Professor, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


procedure were unanimously adopted. 
Six pilot experimental schools were 
jointly chosen by the State Department 
of Education, the University of Ken- 
tucky, the University of Louisville, and 
the four state teachers colleges. Two 
workshops were held at the University 
of Kentucky, the first in June, 1949, to 
prepare the supervisors and teachers of 
the pilot schools for the programs of 
experimentation, and the second in 
June, 1950, to analyze and appraise the 
results of the year’s experiments and to 
produce materials for the use of schools 
interested in an emphasis upon moral 
and spiritual values. The reports of 
these workshops have been published as 
bulletins of the Department of Edu- 
cation, 


VALUES IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
The philosophy upon which the pro- 
gram is based may be summarized as 
follows: 
q Moral and spiritual education is 
defined as that phase of the school 
program which seeks to help grow- 
ing persons to achieve an under- 
standing of their relations to nature 
and society; to discover the moral and 
spiritual nature of these relations 
and the moral obligations involved 
in them in the light of the growing 
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moral and spiritual values which 
man has tested through centuries of 
living and which are recorded in his 
cultural traditions; to learn to judge 
and control their conduct by these 
values; and to achieve a philosophy 
of life. 

q The program should be_ based 
upon the complete separation of 
church and state. 

™ Morality and spirituality, rather 
than being abstract “traits,” are qual- 
ities that potentially attach to any 
and every experience of growing per- 
sons in their interaction with their 
natural, social and cosmic world, and 
are to be experienced through dis- 
covery and through functional use 
in living. 

q It follows that moral and spiritual 
values are indigenous to the school 
community and the educative proc- 
ess, and not something to be injected 
into the school program by some out- 
side agency. Values are to be discov- 
ered, raised into consciousness, and 
developed as they emerge within the 
school experience and with the re- 
sources available to the school. The 
school becomes a laboratory in which 
the normal experiences of social liv- 
ing and learning are subject to analy- 
sis, appraisal and experimental test- 
ing in the school community. 

q Method in this area is of great im- 
portance. It should seek to develop 
the abilities and habits of discrimina- 
tion, constructive criticism, self-re- 
liance and cooperation. The center of 
education should shift from teaching 
to learning so that character may be- 
come an achievement of self-realizing 
persons rather than the result of ex- 
ternal inculcation. To this end the 
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highest function of the teacher is that 
of an understanding counselor and 
guide. 
q It follows that such a_progran| 
should be one of emphasis, and 
should be made an integral part o 
the total school program, rather than 
one consisting of additional courses 
or a new department. 
@ Since experiences of pupils cut 
across institutional boundaries, thé 
school program should foster under 
standing cooperation with all con 
structive community agencies. 

q Such a program should be worked 
out democratically by the teacher; 
themselves in the light of their class 
room and school experience, and in 
cooperation with superintendents 
principals and supervisors. 

q The program should be under 
taken experimentally, so that cor 
rections and emergent leads may b¢ 
derived from actual experience. 


PROCEDURES IN STUDYING VALUES 


The basic pattern of procedure de 
veloped in two workshops is the fol! 
lowing: (1) to discover moral and 
spiritual values as they arise within the 
normal experience of growing boys and 
girls in relation to the school com- 
munity and the educative process; (2) 
to raise these emergent values into 
consciousness and to identify them; and 
(3) to develop these potential values 
as functioning factors of interpretation, 
appraisal and control in the experience 
of growing boys and girls and of the 
school as a community. 

For this purpose the experience of 
the school was divided, in the workshop 
and the subsequent experiments, into 
five areas: 
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e Social Analysis of the School Com- 
munity: Purpose of this group was to 
discover the relations, functions and 
behavior situations which pupils, teach- 
ers and administrators encounter in 
living and working together in the 
school as a community. The group 
found that such an analysis involved 
use of two techniques: (1) for the dis- 
covery and listing, with descriptions, 
of behavior situations in which moral 
and spiritual values are generated; (2) 
for dealing with these situations, once 
they have béen discovered, through 
analysis of the situation for its factors 
and possible outcomes in the light of 
the tested moral and spiritual values in 
the cultural traditions, the making of 
choices and the carrying of these choices 
through into action. 

e Analysis of Curriculum Content: 
This group undertook three tasks: an 
analysis of the curriculum as found in 
most Kentucky schools; a statement 
of values essential for creative and dem- 
ocratic living; and a search for these 
values in the content of the curricu- 
lum. 

For this purpose the group separated 
the courses of study into the subjects 
that have to do with the cultural heri- 
tage: the humanities (langage, music, 
art, literature), the social sciences (his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, so- 
cial studies, problems of democracy), 
the natural sciences (astronomy, ge- 
ology, chemistry, physics, biology, physi- 
ology), mathematics (arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry); and the 
life adjustment subjects falling under 
vocational exploratory areas (agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, commercial sub- 
jects, home economics, health, physi- 
cal education). ‘This analysis yielded a 
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wealth of moral and spiritual values 
when these are not injected into the 
curriculum, but dealt with objectively 
and normally when and as they occur 
as constituent elements of the great 
cultural traditions. 

e Personal and Group Counseling: 
This group was convinced, in dealing 
with cases, that most adjustment prob- 
lems involve, in one way or another, 
moral and spiritual values in their reso- 
lution. For this reason, counseling of- 
fers a particularly rich field for the dis- 
covery and development of moral and 
spiritual values. The group felt that 
the function of counseling is to free the 
ability of the pupil to meet his own 
problems by viewing them in a new 
light and by re-examining his values. 
With this in view, the various tech- 
niques of counseling were studied and 
appraised, and the place of counseling 
in the school program was explored. 

e Sports and Recreation: This group 
found that the area of sports and recre- 
ation is particularly replete with spe- 
cific and concrete behavior situations 
and because of the vividness of its ex- 
periences offers a most fruitful field for 
the discovery and development of 
moral and spiritual values. The group 
listed these potential values and sug- 
gested principles for the guidance of 
coaches, administrators and _partici- 
pants, together with an athletic policy 
for which the entire school is responsi- 
ble, along with criteria for judging 
such a_ policy. 

e Symbolic Expression: This group ex- 
plored the function of symbols as 
means of giving concrete expression to 
moral and spiritual values and of ren- 
dering them communicable and capa- 
ble of being reproduced in the grow- 
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ing experience of pupils and the school 
community. Instead of imposing stereo- 
typed slogans, ceremonials and celebra- 
tions upon the school, the group ex- 
amined the possibility of developing 
creatively suitable living symbolic ex- 
pressions of these values as they are 
generated in the school experience 
and of utilizing, whenever appropri- 
ate, the great historic art forms, cere- 
monials and celebrations. 

Each of these project groups assem- 
bled a considerable volume of case his- 
tories drawn from actual school experi- 
ence, and the beginning of a body of 
source materials also. 


CHANGED ATTITUDES NOTICEABLE 


Initial results of the experiments in 
the pilot schools have been most reas- 
suring. One important result has been 
the changed attitudes of teachers and 
supervisors. Participation in the work- 
shops and the continuing experimenta- 
tion was an enriching and stimulating 
personal experience in a process of 
democratic, cooperative and creative 
inquiry in a field where there are few 
marked trails and precedents. 

Informal personal evaluations by 
teachers, pupils and parents reveal sig- 
nificant changes in attitudes and_ be- 
havior. The following typical excerpts 
are indicative of such changes: “My 
way of teaching has been completely 
changed since I became aware of the 
need for better moral and_ spiritual 
programs” (from a fifth grade teacher); 
“T have found a new interest in my 
work. My own life has been greatly en- 
riched” (a high school teacher); ‘“The 
study of moral and _ spiritual values 
has been very valuable” (a mother). 
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One of the primary needs in the 
further development of the program 
is the use of scientifically devised tests 
for measuring changes in attitudes and 
behaviors. 


ReEsuLts UsEp TO FURTHER PROGRAM 


There has been a definite purpose 
not to develop stereotyped procedures 
to be imposed upon schools. Rather, 
there has been an attempt to describe 
actual school and classroom situations, 
to present an abundance of case mate- 
rial, and to make available suitable re- 
source material for the use of teachers 
and administrators in working out 
their own programs in the light of their 
own situations and experiences. 

The Kentucky program has passed 
through its first stage of exploration 
and formulation. One of the significant 
phases of its next stage will be the 
incorporation of the results of the 
workshops and the initial experimenta- 
tion into the curriculum guide for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools by the 
state department of education. A second 
development will be the introduction of 
courses or workshops in moral and 
spiritual values into the regular pro- 
grams of all public teacher-education 
institutions of the state in the summer 
of 1951. 

It is not the purpose of the depart- 
ment of education to impose this pro- 
gram upon the schools, but to make its 
resources available to those schools that 
feel the need of emphasis upon moral 
and spiritual values, Thus the future 
development of the movement will 
grow out of the shared convictions and 
purposes of the teachers and admin- 
istrators of Kentucky schools. 
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Role of Values in Child Guidance 


W. M. WISE 


Values decisively influence children’s attitudes and behavior. The role 
of values from a guidance point of view is discussed by W. M. Wise, Dean 
of Student Personnel, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


RECENTLY a teacher of fourth-grade 
children in a public school said, “I 
don’t understand why Arthur persists 
in doing things which antagonize me 
and which make the rest of the class un- 
friendly toward him.” ‘This teacher was 
describing the reactions of a child in 
her class who seemed deliberately to 
attempt to express hostile feelings to- 
ward the teacher and the rest of the 
class. 

Study of Arthur reveals that he 
comes from a well-to-do home. Both 
his father and mother are members of 
old established families in the com- 
munity. When Arthur was seven years 
of age his parents were separated. He 
now lives with his mother and maternal 
grandmother. What the teacher failed 
to recognize was that Arthur’s actions 
were based in part upon a set of values 
which have been fostered by his home 
and by the community. That his values 
should be different from those of other 
children in the classroom and different 
from those of the teacher seems inevi- 
table. He has been impressed with the 
importance of the families of his 
mother and father and with the privi- 
leges to which they have been accus- 
tomed in the community. On the other 
hand, at the present time he is living 
in an atmosphere of recrimination and 
blame because of the attitude of his 
mother toward his father. 
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Thus, Arthur has developed a system 


of values which is unacceptable to’ 


many children in the classroom. If the 
teacher fails to recognize this, she can 
do little to help Arthur in his present 
predicament. His expressions of hos- 
tility and aggression will continue. 


Values a Major Concern in Guidance 


The work of Hollingshead! and oth- 
ers has emphasized the differences in 
value systems among classes in our so- 
ciety. They have pointed out that while 
all of our children hold some values in 
common arising out of the traditions of 
the American society, there is likely to 
be a wide divergence in values held by 
children in any classroom. For ex- 
ample, there are likely to be children 
who do not value law and order but 
who consider all rules of conduct un- 
fair restraints and who consider adults 
to be their life-long enemies. On the 
other hand, there are likely to be chil- 
dren who value law and order above 
everything else. The problem of recog- 
nizing these differential values among 
school children and of using this under- 
standing in working with them is in- 
creasingly recognized as a major func- 
tion of child guidance. 

Thomas has said, “By a social value 
we understand any datum having... 


1Hollingshead, A. B., Elmstown’s Youth, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 453 Pp. 
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a meaning (for members of a social 
group) with regard to which it is or 
may be an object of activity. Thus, a 
foodstuff, an instrument, a coin, a piece 
of poetry, a university, a myth, a scien- 


tific theory, are social values. . . . By 
attitude we understand a process of in- 
dividual consciousness which deter- 


mines real or possible activity of the 
individual in the social world. ... The 
‘attitude is thus the individual counter- 
part of the social value; activity, in 
whatever form, is the bond between 


terested in encouraging the person to 
grow and mature than we are in giv- 
ing orders and driving the person 
toward a goal which we establish for 
him. 

e We have a love for our fellow man; 
each of us is “his brother’s keeper.” 
We do not believe that the strong 
shall survive at the expense of the 
weak; but rather that the strong shall 
help the weak. 

e The importance of freedom in living 
is stressed. We do not seek efficiency 


in decision at the expense of indi- ri 
vidual choices. We do not wish the — th 
individual to be sacrificed to the 

state or to the social institutions of — sc 
our society. Rather we conceive that — va 
the state and the social institutions | ev 
function for the individual. Thus, 
the school functions for the child | fe 
and is the child’s servant. dc 
In the American culture a sense of | th 
independence and of progress from 

one generation to the next is empha- | n¢ 


them.”’? 

Thus, the relationship of attitudes 
among school children to the values of 
society, both in the larger sense and in 
the restricted sense of their homes and 
neighborhood, becomes increasingly 
clear as an important determinant of 
the actions of school children. Hollings- 
head, in his book Elmstown’s Youth, 
has drawn a clear picture of the effect e 
of the characteristics of social classes 
upon the value systems of youth. 


SOME SOURCES OF CHILDREN’S VALUES 

There are among American school 
children certain values commonly held. 
In our search for differences among 
school children, we may forget that the 
American society has unity which is, 
also, extremely important as a basis for 
child guidance. 

Briefly stated, the following values 
which are prevalent in western civiliza- 
tion seem to be important in structur- 
ing our guidance of children: 


e We proclaim a deep respect for indi- 
vidual personality. We are more in- 


2Quoted in Barnes, Harry E., Ed. An Intro- 
duction to the History of Sociology, University 
of Chicago Press, 1948, 798 p. Parenthetical in- 
sertion is mine. 
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sized. Thus, most children can be 
helped by retaining some feeling of 
“doing for themselves.” 

There is a strong sense that son 
must have more advantages and ac- 
complish more than father. This cre- 
ates pressures on children sometimes 
out of proportion to their abilities to 
perform. 


While these values may seem to be 
understood by everyone, they are often 
neglected in the training of child-guid- 
ance workers. Only within the frame- 
work of these values can child guidance 
as we know it develop and flourish. ‘To 
the extent that our society adopts other 
values we must modify our concepts of 
child guidance. 
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Social Forces Affect Values 


Superimposed upon these common 
values are differential values which are 
produced by the wide diversity of social 
forces in communities, neighborhoods 
and homes of America. Warner, Hol- 
lingshead and others have made clear 
that these forces are very diverse in 

' American communities. The following 
table indicates some of these forces 
which produce divergent values among 
children. Data used in this table is de- 
rived from various sources, yet serves 
the purpose of illustration. 

Many other factors than those de- 
scribed in the table above influence 
values prevalent among children. How- 
ever, it can be seen from this simple 

' table that children in Class I have dif- 
_ ferent social forces acting on them than 
do children in Class V. Thus, many of 
their attitudes and values vary widely. 
Considering the fact that practically 
‘no fathers in Social Classes I and II 


have been convicted for law violations 
(this is, of course, not the same as say- 
ing they have never violated the law) 
and that fathers in Social Class V have 
a high average of convictions for vio- 
lations of the law, it can be readily un- 
derstood that these children will differ 
widely in their feelings about law en- 
forcement and about the importance of 
supporting our laws. These differential 
values are easily discerned by teachers 
and guidance workers, but are often 
erroneously interpreted as deliberate 
misbehavior on the part of children. 

It requires little imagination to find 
sufficient reason for the difficulty which 
children from Class V families have in 
schools and in almost every contact 
with adult society. Contacts with their 
fathers and mothers are likely to be 
somewhat cursory and they are likely to 
form value judgments about adult so- 
ciety on the basis of their casual experi- 
ences with transient adults associated 
with neighborhoods and homes. 


TABLE NO. 1 
Social % of families % of % of fathers who Source of financial % of mothers 
class which broken have been convicted support for family who contribute 
own homes homes of law violations to family income 
I go II-I4 Less than 1 Family-owned property Less than I 
and large businesses. 
II 90 II-I4 Less than I Professional and family- Less than I 
owned business or 
salaried executive. 
Ill 66 20 4 Small business and wages 16 
from permanent jobs. 
IV "a5 33 14 Wages earned in daily 30 
work, usually by father. 
V *I9 56 70 Odd jobs and short-time 60 


which they are buying. 
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work by day. 


*This includes those who own their homes and those who have large mortgages on the homes 
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The high proportion of mothers who 
work and the haphazard employment 
of the fathers in Class V make it likely 
that children of this social class shall 
express values toward the importance 
of money and care of property quite 
unlike Class I children. Stealing and 
other undesirable attitudes toward 
property are almost inevitable results 
of these value determinants for many 
children. 

Research relative to the formation of 
values and attitudes? indicates the deep 
involvement of the child’s ego in these 
processes. To assume that he can shed 
old values and gain new ones at will is 
to ignore the nature of these forces. Yet 
new values are continually being 
formed by the child through his social 
contacts, The challenge to the guidance 
worker is to develop these contacts and 
to capitalize on the opportunities 
which they present. 


THE GUIDANCE WoRKER EXPRESSES 
VALUES 


Child-guidance literature emphasizes 
that the personality of the worker is an 
important determinant of the level of 
guidance work which can be performed. 
There may be an implicit assumption 
in this point of view that some of the 
values which the guidance worker 
holds will be transmitted to the client. 

Some guidance literature has, how- 
ever, emphasized the importance of 
guidance workers’ restraining and sub- 
duing their value expressions so that 
the child is left perfectly free. Propo- 
nents of this concept argue that no 


3 See Sherif, M. and Cantril, H., The Psychol- 
ogy of Ego-Involvements, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 506 p. Especially chapters 
I, If, VI, VIII, IX. 
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adult, especially no guidance worker, 
ought to impose a point of view upon 
an immature child. ‘They argue that 
the child must make his own value 


judgments and that the guidance 
worker must give him support in un- 
dertaking this task. 

There is some evidence that guid- 
ance workers who attempt to restrain 


and subdue their sense of values feel | 


strained and tense in working with © 


children. They do not have a sense of 


“naturalness.” They are always on | 


guard to screen their expressions care- 
fully, so as to remove all indications of 
their own values. 

It seems important that the guidance 
worker first of all be a genuine person 
to the child. That he can do so and yet 
exhibit no evidence of his own values 
is highly questionable. There are, how- 
ever, many possibilities of choice open 
to this guidance worker in addition to 
that of imposing his values upon the 
child or of completely subduing all 
value expressions on his part. 

The guidance worker should express 


his own values both verbally and non- |< 
verbally in his work. Only thus can he | 


have relationships which are real to 
the child. If the guidance worker be- 
lieves that each child should have an 
opportunity to develop his own value 
system and that it may differ from that 
of the guidance worker, and if he trans- 
mits this point of view to the child, 
there is no reason why the guidance 
worker should feel constrained to ex- 
press no values of his own. Someone 
has said that guidance workers should 
accept, and not approve. Thus, the re- 
lationship between’ the guidance 
worker and the child can be one which 
the child understands, 
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‘TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


No attempt will be made to analyze 
the various points of view concerning 
techniques which are available to guid- 
ance workers. These are far too nu- 
merous to discuss in this article. It 
seems important, however, to discuss 
briefly some relationships of techniques 
to values. 

Much of the earlier literature on 
techniques, especially that which deals 
with counseling, has stressed the verbal 
“nature of the interview. Phrases and 
words have been proposed as valuable 
clues, even indispensable clues, to the 
feelings and needs of the client. 

More recently there appears to be a 
growing awareness of the importance 
of the non-verbal contact between guid- 
ance worker and client. New develop- 
ments in the field of play therapy em- 
phasize that the guidance worker may 
serve the child in many ways other than 
by verbal discussion of the problems 
of the child. 

There remains, however, an implied 
assumption in most of the guidance 
literature that problems of people are 
soluble through reason. It is empha- 
sized that this reason must, of course, 
take cognizance of the emotional needs 
of the client. Nevertheless, the assump- 
tion remains that if enough rational 
thought is brought to bear upon the 
problem a solution can be reached. 

The importance of non-rational, 
non-verbal activity in value changes 
has not been adequately explored. Sug- 
gestions are available, however, which 
indicate the importance of feeling and 
of physical activity to these processes. 
Practically all infants have formed 
value patterns before language ability 
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is developed to the point of being an 
important factor. Social identification, 
which appears to be of paramount im- 
portance, is only partly verbal in na- 
ture. 

The studies of value formation have 
clearly challenged the domination of 
verbal reasoning as a technique in 
value and attitude re-formation. 

Recent literature* which attempts to 
describe the importance of peer groups 
among children in value and attitude 
changes has suggested new approaches 
to child guidance. No adequate descrip- 
tion of the use of these groups as guid- 
ance devices has been developed. It is 
already clear, however, that they offer 
possibilities to the teacher and the 
guidance worker which can supplement 
the individual approach of counseling. 


IMPLICATIONS OF VALUE STUDIES 


Some implications of studies in value 
and attitude formation for teachers and 
guidance workers are: 


e Common values arise from the 
broad social forces of western civili- 
zation within which our children 
live. Integrated with these are differ- 
ential values which result from the 
immediate environment of home, 
neighborhood and school. Each child 
develops a system of values which, 
although common in some respects 
with those of other children, is 
unique to him. These values are an 
important factor in shaping his be- 
havior in social situations. 

e While the system of values held by 
a child has been formulated in pre- 
school years, it is continually being 


4 Ibid. See also the work of Harold E. Jones. 
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modified by his contacts with indi- 
viduals and groups. 

e A child cannot assume new values 
at will. Instead he must have oppor- 
tunities to interact with individuals 
and groups who represent new social 
norms. This interaction is not en- 
tirely rational in nature but involves 
feeling as well. 

e Adults who work with children 
must recognize and accept the fact 
that children have differential sys- 
tems of values. Some of these are 
bound to conflict with the values of 
adults and other children. Most 
teachers and guidance workers ex- 
press middle-class values. Unless 
they understand and appreciate dif- 


ferential values of our society, they 
are likely to attempt to impress their 
values on all children. 

e A value system and individual at- 
titudes which are compatible with 
these values are indispensable to a 
healthy personality. Reorganization 


or modification of values creates ten- | 


sions in the child which the guidance 
worker must recognize. 

e While the values of a child are de- 
fined in a general way by the com- 
munal, class and family cultures, 
they are defined explicitly by the 


peer group in which the child plays | 


and works. The attitudes expressed 
by his close friends are of primary im- 
portance to the child. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


REGISTRANTS at the ACEI Study 
Conference in Seattle, Washington, 
March 26-30, numbered 1,348. Living 
with Children in Today’s World was 
the theme of the conference. 

Adoption of the Association’s 1951- 
1953 Plan of Action was an important 
part of the conference program. 
Branches and international members 
began work on this plan in September 
1950. Six areas were developed: 


Children need school buildings in 
which there is space— 

Children need school experiences 
that will help them solve their in- 
dividual and group problems— 

Children need more and _ better 
teachers— 

Children need parents and_ teachers 
who work as partners— 

Children need neighborhoods that 
provide enriching experiences— 
Children need a world in which 

people respect one another— 
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These areas of need as a basis for 
action were adopted at the first general 
session of the conference. On the fol- 
lowing day in six forums registrants 
formulated suggested action steps un- 
der each resolution. These were pre- 
sented at the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion following an address by Winifred 
FE. Bain of Wheelock College, Boston, 
on “Action for Children.” Dr. Bain 
said in part: 

“We need to capture the vision, the 
purpose, the will to work for an enlight- 
ened world and to stimulate action— 
strong, vigorous and good—for chil- 
dren. The best wish I can make is that 
the branches and the international 
members of ACEI may approach our 
plan of action with understanding 
minds and hearts in the next biennium. 
How good to think that no group need 
work alone—that we, the people, may 
form the more perfect union by action 
for children!” 
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American Values and Ideals in 
Overseas Programs 


GERTRUDE FEELY 


Acceptance or rejection by other peoples of our most cherished values 


and ideals depends largely upon the quality of our person-to-person con- 
tacts. Gertrude Feely has spent fifteen years in the Orient as a Methodist 


missionary. She is at present in Kobe, Japan. 


IT is a truism to state that values and 
ideals are merely philosophical concepts 


‘with no breath of life in them unless 


we put them into practice in our daily 
contacts with other people. In order to 
evaluate American values and ideals in 
overseas programs, then, we must try 
first to establish empathy with the 
people of these various lands and see 
what they expect from America. Only 
so can we evaluate what is being ac- 
complished in these respects by groups, 
agencies and individuals. 
This article is written from the view- 
point of one familiar with Oriental 
countries and peoples. Residence in Ja- 
pan and the Philippines and vacations 
and visits in other areas have brought 
the author contacts that have been 
both enriching and enlightening. 
Japanese, especially, have admired 
the strength, the international influ- 
ence, the productive ability, the indi- 
vidual genius of America and Ameri- 
cans. They have seen the results and 
have tried to find the secret of our way 
of living. But the Japanese have often 
confused issues, values and surface ap- 
pearances. Their judgments have been 
based largely upon government pro- 
nouncements, newspaper and radio re- 
ports, and upon contacts with indivi- 
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duals living in their land—mission- 
aries, businessmen, teachers out on con- 
tract, and self-elected roving ambassa- 
dors who frequently are the flotsam 
and jetsam that every country sends 
into the port cities of the world. Today, 
army men and their families are ad- 
ditional witnesses to the American way 
of life. Traveling specialists frequently 
come through also. These travelers only 
serve to confuse the issues when they 
fall poetically in love with some of the 
picturesque or abstruse ways of the peo- 
ple. Scholars especially fail to make 
clear the distinction between their ap- 
preciation of culture, learning and art, 
and the problems that are involved in 
trying today to return to a past that 
does not fit into the present world 
picture. 

America as a nation stands, in the 
minds of many, on a pinnacle at the 
present time. Much with regard to re- 
taining this position of eminence de- 
pends upon developments during the 
coming months. America claims to be 
democratic, to be concerned over the 
welfare of the peoples in all parts of 
the world. She claims to speak on be- 
half of the welfare of all men. She is 
considered a Christian nation. The fact 
that many of her claims are invalidated 
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and rendered mere talk by her actions 
in America is world knowledge. If, in- 
ternationally, her advances and re- 
treats, her support or withdrawal of 
support is predicated on what is, from 
a world point of view, her own con- 
venience and comfort, her own salety, 
then her ideals may rightly cease to 
command respect. America, in this age, 
is truly like a city set upon a hill and 
must continue to face the implications 
of that position. 


INDIVIDUALS INFLUENCE ORIENTAL 
ATTITUDES 


This is the general background. But 
what of the influence of those who live 
in Japan or pass through, those who 
have programs under way? They are 
the ones who give the lie to or 
strengthen the Oriental conceptions of 
America. The human element is the 
most influential factor of all. 

The missionary program as a whole 
has been one that has truly conserved 
the best in American values and ideals. 
Though some individuals have been 
arrogant or unsympathetic, most have 
tried to share the best in American 
thought and life, religious and other- 
wise, while respecting the past of the 
people with whom they have worked. 
There has been a fellowship that has 
made it possible to show what working 
together can do; there has been a defi- 
nite attempt to respect personality and 
individual ability, to oppose regimen- 
tation. Many Orientals who have gone 
through mission schools and _ have 
kno\.a only missionary Americans have 
later had a rude awakening to reality 
when they have entered schools in the 
United States. 

The impact of businessmen and trav- 
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elers has been largely confined to the 
cities but rumors travel far. The busi-. 
ness attitude of “make the most of the. 
situation and let the people take care 
of themselves” has been too frequently 
the standard. The contributions to 
church, to community funds, and to 
other good causes do not gloss over the 
necessity for the expression of concern, 
of true sympathy and consideration in 
daily life, an expression that will in- 
clude treatment of employees in office 
and home, treatment of salesmen and 
public servants, and respect for the 
laws. Arrogance, self-sufficiency, and a 
notable lack of or desire to appreciate 
the culture of the people among whom 
they work and live create negative feel- 
ings among these people. | 

Individuals and organizations have 
brought many benefits to Japan and to 
other Oriental lands. Schools, hospitals, 
churches and settlements have been 
established and maintained, aid has 
been given liberally. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether we have conducted pro- 
grams in such manner as to conserve 
the highest values and ideals. Have the 
programs been carried on in a spirit of 
condescension or in the spirit of human 
brotherhood? Have we regarded the 
people as brown and yellow and black 
or as human beings with the normal 
hopes and longings of any American, 
high or low, wealthy or poor? 


OccuPATION: A CHALLENGE AND A 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The picture in Japan under the oc- 
cupation challenges us. America has 
had a situation ready-made for the ex- 
emplification of what her way of life 
really means. There are limitations, of 
course. Occupation involves the pres- 
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ence of an army whose whole organiza- 


tion is hierarchical, more nearly dicta- 


torial than democratic. What does the 
occupation “spell out” for the Orient in 
its day by day activities? What does it 
mean for the country being occupied? 
The influence of the occupation just 
now is a mighty force which is more im- 
portant in many ways than all other 
programs. 

There are many things on the posi- 
tive side of the ledger. There is a sin- 
cere desire to help Japan become demo- 
cratic, to advance the standard of liv- 
ing, to appreciate the national culture, 
to establish a basis of lasting friendship 
between the two countries. Time and 
effort are given by CIE workers, army 
wives, chaplains, army officers and 
others in an effort to share and to help. 

Liberal offerings to orphanages, work 
camps, and for rehabilitation attest the 
generous, sympathetic nature of the 
average American. Acts of heroism 
make a deep impression on and re- 
ceive heartfelt appreciation from the 
Japanese. Woman’s place had been im- 
proved, individual rights and respon- 
sibilities have been stressed in Japan. 
Discussion groups have been sponsored. 
An all-out educational campaign has 
been carried on to bring into Japanese 
life and thought concepts and ideals 
that will fit these people for truly dem- 
ocratic self-government. 


Impatience With Traditional Ways 


There is, however, a negative side to 
the picture. First of all, and perhaps 
most dangerous, there is a spirit that 
takes for granted that only American 
ideas, standards and ways are valuable 
and good, that we must force all peo- 
ples to accept them. It is exemplified 
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in schools, in the attitude toward home 
life and customs, in impatience with all 
the old ways. At its worst, it is a 
spirit of condescension which takes for 
granted that others long to be just like 
us and we will graciously help them 
to be so. Degrees of this spirit can be 
found almost anywhere in any of the 
Oriental lands. Missionaries, as well as 
others, often dream of a “little Amer- 
ica” in the schoolroom, faculty meeting, 
church groups, and in social contacts. 
As Americans we too often fail to dis- 
tinguish between the basic values and 
ideals involved and the expression 
thereof. Keeping in mind the basic con- 
cept of Christianity and democracy that 
men, as children of God, have intrinsic 
worth and possibilities we can still ap- 
preciate the fact that there are diversi- 
ties of expression for this basic concept. 

Much of what we do seems to pro- 
claim, “Do as I say but not as I do.” We 
stress the value of the democratic ap- 
proach, democratic solutions, demo- 
cratic home life and teaching methods. 
But the directives in regard to the ac- 
tivation of these principles ordinarily 
come down through definite channels 
from above rather than growing out of 
the local situation or resulting from 
local action. Admittedly, Japanese are 
not trained for full participation in 
democratic procedures. Our present 
methods often leave them in utter con- 
fusion. They get directives, the mean- 
ings of which lie outside their ex- 
perience. To the Japanese, we may seem 
to be operating on the basis of some 
such argument as the following: “We 
shall proceed for the present to use cer- 
tain totalitarian methods but, at a cer- 
tain point in our mutual experience, 
we expect to be democratic.” This situ- 
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ation is a paradox which seems to have 
no immediate solution. How can peo- 
ple work democratically if they have 
never had democratic experience? But 
how can they have this experience un- 
less they have a chance to practice? If 
the best minds of a nation were put to 
work on the matter of ways and means, 
we might find a better answer than that 
apparently given at present. 


Many Contradictions Are Evident 


Examples of contradictions in words 
and deeds are numerous. Racial dis- 
crimination is evident. Disdain for or 
lack of interest in Japanese ways is im- 
plicit in the treatment sometimes given 
the houses preempted for the occupa- 
tion personnel. Many insist on main- 
taining, as nearly as possible, their 
normal American standard of living— 
food, heat, housing—in a land where 
the median level of living is lower than 
the lowest in the United States. In the 
realm of law enforcement it has been 
noted that the road laws are seemingly 
applied with undue severity on Japa- 
nese drivers. Perhaps there is justifiable 
confusion in the minds of Japanese 
drivers when the speed limit signs vary 
every two or three blocks. 

Japanese are confused by the power 
involved in many situations. Court pro- 
cedures are often unintelligible to the 
ones involved. Individuals follow what 
someone advises them to do and then 
are left with smoldering questions and 
hurts when justice aparently uses the 
many quirks of the law to entangle 
them. Sometimes there is fear and anx- 
iety when a representative of the Occu- 
pation comes to visit, anxiety over the 
proper respect to be shown the indi- 
vidual and an inability to understand 
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the brusque directness and frankness of — 


some visitors. 

Certain incidents involve soldiers 
who go to civilian practitioners for 
treatment and then refuse to pay them 
unless they are willing to accept army 
scrip. It is illegal for civilians, foreign 
or national, to possess scrip. 

Unless we know the people of a 
country and listen to the small mur- 
murs of everyday life, we fail to realize 
that the eyes of the people are wise eyes, 
seeing not only what we would like for 
them to see but seeing also the under- 
currents that so often direct our actions 
even though we ourselves loyally pro- 
test faith in ideals that are at variance 
with these same actions. 


Practical Programs are Needed 


Americans around the world, in all 
positions, need more of the attitude 
that we bring what we have found of 
worth and yalue to pool with your 
values so that together we may con- 


struct a finer society. “We are builders | 


together with God.” In this way the 
values and ideals we cherish will take 
on real meaning and exert their just 
influence in the world. We want a good 
world, not just an American world. We 
can work for such a world by making 
our daily living such as to exemplify 
the ideals we hold. We must build for 
sympathy and understanding. 

The American program overseas 
needs more men and women in every 
field—religious, educational, business 
—who are willing to give the time and 
effort that building a constructive, prac- 
tical program requires. Practical pro- 
grams for daily living, based on Chris- 
tian principles of respect for people 


(Continued on page 487) 
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BEVERLY W. BOARDMAN, CHARLOTTE SEARS, 
LOUISE RIPLEY and BARBARA J. EMMOTT 


Classroom experiences with young children which involve values are 


related by four pre-service students of early childhood education at 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


KINDERGARTNERS LEARN COOPERATION 


IT was time to go home. The five-year- 
olds were gathered by the door waiting 
for the dismissal bell to ring. Some of 
their jackets were not yet zipped or 
buttoned. 

I asked the boys and girls if they were 
all ready. Several replied that they were 
having trouble fastening their clothes. 
Since there was hardly time left for the 
teacher to help each child individually, 
I asked the children for suggestions as 


to what to do. 

» One child said, “I can do buttons. 
Mine are all done; now I’m doing 
John’s.”” I nodded approval and com- 
mented on how nice it is for us to help 
one another. Soon many of the boys 
and girls were helping others who 
needed assistance. This situation gave 
them a better sense of cooperation, 
group unity, and respect for the ability 
of others. 

A new girl, Dorothy, appeared in 
school for her first day. She did not 
know any of the children, but tried to 
be friendly with them. Rachel and 
Betty stayed by her side most of the 
morning. They showed Dorothy where 
she should go, how to find things she 
needed, and what she should do next. 

Because of the special initiative of 
these two children, Dorothy appeared 
soon to become secure in the routine of 
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the group, while Rachel and Betty had 
the pleasure of making a new friend. 
* * * * 


SCIENCE IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


THE children had planted many kinds 
of seeds—acorn, horse chestnut, dande- 
lion, pumpkin—but we had no form of 
small animal life in the room. I sug- 
gested that a turtle or terrapin would 
be a small animal which would need 
no special care during week ends, when 
the room got very cold and when there 
was no one to feed an animal. Since 
turtles hibernate in cold weather, and 
come out when they feel heat or sun- 
light on them, and when hibernating 
do not eat, we decided that a turtle 
would survive in our classroom. 

A turtle and bowl were purchased. 
Moss necessary for the terrarium was 
procured from the river bank. Three 
children volunteered to make the ter- 
rarium, while the others watched, help- 
ing whenever they could. The turtle 
was quite lively and kept stretching its 
little neck and blinking its small eyes. 
“Oh, look, look,’ said Carol, when it 
started to walk over the moss in its new 
home. 

On one side of the round bowl the 
moss was placed rather high, then a 
small pan with water was put in the 


center, and low soft dirt with several 
stones was placed on the other side. 
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Now the turtle could sun itself on the 
moss or stone, drink, bathe or eat, as 
food was put in the water. 

We then discussed the proper food 
for the turtle, and decided that each 
week a different child might bring it 
daily a small piece of lettuce, and some- 
times a small piece of beef or fish. 

Before we could name the turtle, the 
children wanted to know whether it 
should have a boy’s name or a girl’s 
name. I had read that the sex of turtles 
might be learned from the color of 
their eyes—red, if male; gray, if female. 
Ours, very definitely, had gray eyes. 
Several names were chosen. By a show- 
ing of hands, Karen came first and 
Harriet second. Our small animal was 
named Miss Karen Turtle. 

One morning Ann greeted me with, 
“Miss S., Karen ‘Turtle’s gone!” I 
looked in the terrarium and found 
that the turtle had crawled under the 
soil. Then I explained hibernation to 
the children. The children were much 
interested in the turtle and cared for it 
daily until spring, when they released it 
in the park. 


* * * * 
Music IN NuRSERY SCHOOL 


LARRY, in his second day with the 
other nursery school children, was still 
very shy and quiet. He would not play 
with the others, and apparently had 
never played with other boys and girls 
before coming to school. 

The teacher began to play softly on 
the piano. Larry walked over to the in- 
strument, seemingly fascinated by the 
music. Soon he gained sufficient cour- 
age to sit on the bench beside the 
teacher and to put his hands on the 
keyboard. Slowly and_ timidly he 
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pressed a high note and looked at the 
teacher. When she made no response, 
Larry repeated the note, playing it 
twice. The teacher reassured him with 
a smile, continuing her playing. Larry 
then tried playing in the same rhythm 
with his left hand while attempting an 
accompaniment with his right hand. 
When the teacher stopped, Larry kept 
on playing the same rhythm. 

The following day, Larry timidly 
played a drum which was presented to 
him. When the teacher noticed he was 
beating a tango rhythm, she began 
playing a tango on the piano, and he 
accompanied this on the drum. The 
other children were delighted as they 
noticed this relationship. They 
crowded around Larry to listen. For the 
first time, Larry knew that what he was 
doing, he was doing well. The other 
boys and girls then began to ask for 
drums and bells and soon were accom- 
panying him. 

* * * * 
READING IN THE THIRD GRADE 


ONCE they had decided to “write a 
story together,” the third grade chil- 
dren began to contribute to it whole- 
heartedly. Ideas came so quickly they 
could scarcely be written down. 

The teacher asked for someone to 
read the story to the whole group. 
Everyone quite unanimously agreed, 
“Jeff can do it.” To which Jeff re- 
sponded, “No, I don’t really think I 
can. I might miss some of the words.” 
The teacher explained that he need 
not read the story unless he really 
wanted to. Jeff then said, “Oh well, I 
guess I will because we all wrote it. But 
I want you to stand near me, just in 
case.” 
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The teacher stood near Jeff, and he 
read the story very well indeed. He 
started off rather weakly, but gained 
more confidence as he went along. 

The children then began to com- 
ment on books they had been reading 
and about which they would make no- 
tations in the booklets they were keep- 
ing. Jeff said, “When we finish our 
booklets will we get a star?” The 
teacher explained that the booklet was 
for their use, so they would know how 
many books they had read and also 
which books they would like to re-read 
or to recommend to others. Rick said, 
“No, I don’t want any star. I only want 
to get to be a good reader, that’s all.” 

* * * * 


These incidents—kindergartners 
learning values of cooperation and of 
responsibility for a small living crea- 
ture; nursery-age children learning to 
love music and to feel secure with one 
another; and third-graders recognizing 
the difference between the solid ac- 
complishment of good reading and the 
transitory one of “star” awards—seem 
to emphasize once more the fact that 
values are being transmitted, absorbed, 


learned in the classrooms, and _partic- 
ularly in the classrooms of younger 
children. 

Values may often be transmitted 
through a cooperative group attitude 
just as effectively as through overt 
group effort. However, the teacher 
must be aware of the possibilities in a 
situation, so as to be ready to guide the 
children in reaching a solution through 
their own thought and effort. ‘This is a 
part of their growing and learning. 


AMERICAN VALUES AND IDEALS 
IN OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 484) 


and interest in their wholesome living, 
will win the people, whereas philo- 
sophical concepts may only serve to 
make good conversational or lecture 
material. Not a pyramid of beautifully 
set up committees and meetings but 
patient building, day by day, will make 
the new and better world we talk 
about. You and I, with our human con- 
tacts in America and abroad, lay the 
basis for the world’s acceptance or re- 
jection of our most cherished values 
and ideals. 


Available June 1 


1951 ASCD Yearbook 


Action for Curriculum Improvement 
Prepared by the 1951 ASCD Yearbook Committee, Walter A. Anderson and 


William E. Young, co-chairmen. 


e Action story of pupils, teachers, administrators, parents and others working together 
for better educational programs and better communities. 
e Principles and practices now being developed in American schools. 


e Frontiers of curriculum improvement. 


e Realistic assessment of curriculum improvement in action and a look ahead. 
e For all who are concerned with developing a dynamic program of living and 


learning. 
256 pages 


Price: $3.50 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Scientist Looks at Values 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON 


Does modern education prepare children and youth for the realities of a 


world increasingly dependent upon science? This question is discussed 


by K. Richard Johnson, President, National College of Education, Evans- 


ton, Illinois. 


MODERN education has been attacked 
all too often during the past few years 
and especially during the past few 
months by those who may not under- 
stand the true meaning of its princi- 
ples. It is my privilege to be president 
of an independent teachers college that 
has been, from its beginning sixty-five 
years ago, an advocate of forward move- 
ments in education. My academic back- 
ground included a great emphasis on 
the sciences. Also, I have become pro- 
foundly interested in the evolutionary 
development of modern education. In 
the light of my scientific background, I 
wish to re-appraise our philosophies and 
to see whether or not the content of 
modern education is preparing chil- 
dren adequately for the realities of the 
world in which they are to live as 
adults. 

Are our schools today strengthening 
the “traditional American values”? If 
there ever was a time when we needed 
mature and emotionally stable indi- 
viduals coming out of our schools, it is 
the present. International tensions are 
felt throughout the world and quickly 
are reflected in the patterns and_be- 
havior of children and adults as well. 
It is most important that we do not lose 
sight of the potentialities of the rich 
American heritage that is ours and that 
we do not permit our faith in democ- 
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racy to be weakened by the vicious and 
often subtle propaganda that tries to 
undermine it. 

Anyone who delves thoughtfully into 
our early history quickly recognizes that 
the pioneers who settled our great 
land understood the importance of 
hard work, had confidence in them- 
selves and in the future, and were self- 
reliant. It was largely because of their 
faith in what the future held not only 
for themselves but for those generations 
that would follow that these individuals 
were able to remain courageous inno- 
vators of new ideas. These traits were 
necessary in the early days of our his- 
tory and are just as much needed to- 
day. We often take our heritage for 
granted until some power either in- 
ternal or external acts as a catalyst in 
making us feel responsible when we 
see that the security of our society is in 
danger. Teachers must be doubly sure 
that fostering and preserving these ‘‘tra- 
ditional American values” are the ob- 
jectives of our society and of our 
schools, since in the schools we are pre- 
paring the future voting citizens of our 
country. 


Teachers Need Breadth of Knowledge 


It is important that teachers of to- 
day have breadth of knowledge to make 
life richer for the youngsters with 
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whom they work as well as for them- 
selves. ‘Today’s children have an amaz- 
ing amount of knowledge of science and 
social affairs. Children of the elemen- 
tary grades talk of jet propulsion, 
atomic energy, uranium and nuclear 
chain reactions. They speak of penicil- 
lin, sulfa and isotopes. Geographic areas 
that a decade ago were scarcely heard 
of in adult conversation are very real 
places to children now because their 
fathers have spent long periods of time 
in them. We are living in a rapidly 
changing world, and if we are ade- 
quately to meet the needs of children 
and youth, we, as teachers, must meet 
the challenge of the times. 

Teachers and students must develop 
a world vision. We have evolved a long 
way in the field of science in modes of 
air transportation and communication. 
With jet planes it is possible to circle 
the globe in a few hours. The harness- 
ing of chain reactions has made it pos- 
sible for the most destructive of all 
weapons to wipe out cities in a few 
seconds. Recent discoveries in our bio- 
logical laboratories make us shudder 
when we see that it is possible to de- 
stroy large sections of populations 
through biological and climatological 
warfare. Nations are still trying to reach 
an understanding as to how atomic 
energy can be controlled, but as yet 
we have not heard of a solution. Man’s 
knowledge can lead to his own destruc- 
tion if the use of that knowledge lacks 
a control. 

As we emerged into the “Air Age,” 
geographic barriers became a thing of 
the past. Few spots on this planet can 
be referred to as “isolated.” Science 
knows no boundaries, and nations can- 
not isolate themselves. Scientists of the 
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world have exchanged their knowledge, 
and out of this world-wide intensive 
search for truth has come the discovery 
of atomic energy. 


Scientist Needs Courage and 
Tolerance 

The scientist has often been blamed 
by laymen because modern war has 
become so terrible. It is not the fault of 
the scientist that mankind has made 
such destructive use of his inventions. 
Scientists have sought to understand 
nature and the universe, and with them 
the practical applications have been 
secondary. [n this fact there is hope for 
mankind. The true scientist has cour- 
age and is not bounded by ancient tra- 
dition, and he soon develops a spirit of 
tolerance in that he knows there is no 
monopoly on truth. The true scientist 
is also humane and is concerned with 
the future of mankind. At the time of 
the research on the atomic bomb it was 
reported that many of the scientists 
hoped that no such thing as an atomic 
bomb would be possible. It is hoped 
that as more is learned about the be- 
havior of atoms, the potential power 
held within them can reveal the secrets 
of healing of the so-called incurable 
diseases. 

We cannot help being impressed with 
this tremendous achievement in the 
fields of the natural and _ physical 
sciences, but we soon realize that man 
has lagged far behind in his evolution 
in “the field of human relations.” With 
all his scientific skills and knowledge, 
man has not found a way to break down 
prejudices toward minority groups. Un- 
fortunately peoples of other cultures, 
religions and races are often excluded 
because they do not appear to be as we 
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are. We have made strides in reaching 
greater understanding and appreciation 
of these so-called minority groups, but 
we still have a long way to go. I be- 
lieve that if lasting peace is to be estab- 
lished, human emotions under- 
standings must play a vital part. 
Better understanding can be brought 
about by an increased exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers with other countries. 
‘Today many American students are at- 
tending colleges in European and Asi- 
atic universities. For many years some 
of our American universities have had 
numbers of students from other lands 
on their campuses. If there could be 
more of this exchange, I am sure that 
we could go far toward improving our 
understanding of peoples of different 


cultures. I believe that our criticisms 
will become less prejudiced as we learn 
more about the customs of peoples of 
other lands and as greater emphasis is 
placed on our similarities rather than 
upon our differences. It is important 
also that we be understood by peoples 
of other countries. 


Teachers’ Colleges Have Crucial Task 
In this rapidly changing world, where 
emotional stability is needed, the teach- 
ers college has a most important role. 
It must provide an education for pros- 
pective teachers so that they will be 
able to meet the challenge of the times 
with knowledge, with courage, with 
vision, with creativity and with the pro- 
fessional skill necessary to meet the 
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Through experimentation, children often can answer their own questions in science. 
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needs of youth today. We believe that it 
is the function of teacher education to 
develop a dynamic sense of the worth 
of the individual and his capabilities 
for growth and self-direction and to af- 
ford opportunity for democratic 
ideals to be more fully appreciated by 
putting them into practice in school. 
The prospective teacher must under- 
stand child development and the ex- 
periences, materials and techniques 
which further growth. It is important 
that there be a clear recognition of the 
relation between maturation and learn- 
ing. Individual differences and the fac- 
tors causing these differences must be 
appreciated, 

In meeting this great challenge, those 
within our teacher-training institutions 
who are responsible for curricular im- 
provements must always be alert to 
meet the needs of the students. It is 
generally recognized today that a 
teacher must have a solid and well- 
rounded training in academic fields as 


well as in the technical phases of the 


profession. ‘There must be a good back- 
ground in the humanities and the nat- 
ural as well as the social sciences. It is 
important for the teachers of children 
of all ages to have a background in 
philosophy and in English classics. It is 
true that much of what is learned will 
not be applied in later teaching of 
young children, but the disciplines and 
techniques acquired are necessary for a 
well-rounded education. 


Teachers Should Welcome Change 


We must admit that our ways of liv- 
ing are changing, so we must recog- 
nize that we may need to change our 
ways of teaching. Faculties should not 
be afraid to admit that “methods” can 
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and should be changed. One certainly 
should not expect to teach a course the 
same today as one did twenty years ago 
and, in some cases, not even a year ago, 
when changes and improvements in 
other lines meet us every day. If teach- 
ers expect growth in students, it is 
necessary for them to grow also, and to 
be willing to accept new ideas and 
methods. Teachers who lack imagina- 
tion often find it difficult to correlate 
their subjects with everyday problems. 
There is great need for research and for 
making use of the valuable materials 
in our professional libraries. 

School systems want teachers who are 
able to meet the needs of a child not 
only for intellectual keenness and phys- 
ical fitness but also for social adjust- 
ment, emotional stability and spiritual 
awareness. It is important to recognize 
the part played by emotions. How a 
person feels about a situation is often 
a greater factor in his actions than the 
knowledge he possesses. For years we 
have recognized that the “emotional 
climate” that pervades a classroom is 
perhaps the greatest factor in the learn- 
ing situation, whether it be in the pri- 
mary grades or at the college level. It is 
important for every student to feel that 
he has the sympathetic understanding 
of the instructor. 


Better Human Relations Needed 


UNESCO is emphasizing the import- 
ance of training for better human re- 
lations and for spiritual values in a 
program that is aimed at developing in- 
dividual integrity and _ well-rounded 
citizenship. ‘Teachers of today should 
widen their interests to include the chil- 
dren of other countries. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, one of the leaders in the study of 
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child development, points out three 
basic needs which are universal among 
children. They are, first, good health; 
second, love of home and a sense of 
belonging in the larger community; 
third, the belief in oneself which comes 
from success and accomplishment in at 
least one activity. Children all over the 
world should have these fundamental 
needs met with due consideration of 
differences in type, environment and 
experience. 

In all programs for child training it 
is most important that we do not over- 
look the education of parents. If par- 
ents could be helped to understand 
their responsibility to the child, the 
school and the community, there would 
be fewer children with great problems 
in adjustment. It is important that ex- 
panded plans of parent education help 
parents understand the principles of 
child growth and development and 
meet the emotional needs of the child 
from birth to adolescence. Young peo- 


ple today need guidance and counsel- 
ing, and often a sympathetic under- 
standing of a somewhat minor problem 
can mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

Whatever may be the criticisms from 
time to time, modern education is for- 
ever striving to bring out the best with- 
in the individual. ‘The same is true in 
our educational system as is true in our 
scientific discoveries and in all society 
—failure is a certainty, if control is 
lacking. Those of us who are teachers 
must hold professional standards high, 
and our teachers’ colleges must train 
teachers to meet the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and emotional needs of 
children now, and must give vision and 
courage to those who undertake to lead 
youth. It is true that we have always 
been in a changing world, and it will 
continue to change. We hope that 
graduates of our teacher-training insti- 
tutions will contribute toward making 
changes ever for the better. 


Now Available 
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When Is a Teacher Mature? 


KIMBALL WILES 


Characteristics of teacher maturity are discussed in this article by Kim- 
ball Wiles, chairman, Division of Secondary Education, University of 


Florida, Gainesville. 


RECENT emphasis upon helping pu- 
pils become more mature has raised 
questions about our role as teachers. 
No concepts are more fundamental 
than those dealing with maturity. We 
must constantly examine our behavior 
to ascertain the degree to which we evi- 
dence the qualities which we hope 
pupils will achieve. 


INDICATIONS OF "TEACHER MATURITY 


A mature person has developed suf- 
ficient social skills to provide him a 
feeling of adequacy in social situations. 
Much of the shyness and embarrassment 
felt by some teachers may come from a 
lack of sufficient practice in basic social 
skills which would enable them to en- 
joy living and thinking with others. An 
unskilled dancer often fails to enjoy 
the rhythm of the dance because of his 
need to concentrate on steps. A girl at- 
tending her first tea may worry so much 
about social etiquette that she cannot 
enjoy the conversation. A teacher with 
a strong background of information but 
with so little social poise that he is un- 
able to go to the home of one of his 
pupils for dinner or to other social af- 
fairs is not able to help young people 
mature socially. Such a teacher will be 
completely at a loss at a school dance 
or banquet. Without essential social 
skills, any person lacks the poise com- 
monly associated with maturity. 
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A second aspect of maturity is a will- 
ingness to accept ourselves as having 
worth. As we begin to respect our own 
personalities, we cease imitating other 
people. As we copy what the “superior” 
teacher in the next room is doing, we 
deny the worth of our judgment and of 
our teaching procedures. When, on the 
other hand, we begin to make judg- 
ments concerning our teaching in terms 
of the evidence of pupil growth toward 
desired objectives and then revise our 
procedures in terms of the evidence, 
tve are behaving as mature persons. 


Achieving Self-Direction 


Part of the development of maturity 
is the achieving of self-direction. A ma- 
ture person does not want always to be 
told what to do. He wants to work out 
for himself the best solution. An im- 
mature person is likely to be dependent, 
leaning on someone else for specific di- 
rections and information as to steps to 
be taken. Achievement of a sense of 
self-direction gives purpose and mean- 
ing to life for the individual. 

To have self-direction we must be 
willing to work out solutions to our 
own problems. This means that one of 
our basic skills must be an efficient 
problem solving technique. Unless we 
have learned to make intelligent de- 
cisions, we cannot be mature partici- 
pants in a democratic society or school. 
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One of the signs of a mature indi- 
vidual is that he prefers non-directive 
counseling rather than having someone 
in authority tell him the exact steps 
which he must take. An immature per- 
son wants someone to whom he can 
turn to find relief from his problems. 
As children, we turned to our mothers 
or fathers when we got into difficulty 
and expected them to work out the 
problem for us. As we became more 
mature, we accepted greater responsi- 
bility for solving the difficulties which 
confronted us. A teacher who always 
wants the principal to make his de- 
cisions for him or who depends on his 
supervisor for judgments concerning 
the quality of his teaching is likely to 
be an immature person. 

An essential quality of maturity is a 
willingness to accept reality. As chil- 
dren, some individuals live much of 
their time in a dream world made up of 
the companions they would like to have 
and of an environmental setting in 
which they would most like to find 
themselves. Some individuals continue 
to insist on looking at the world 
through rose-colored glasses and on be- 
lieving that things are the way they 
want them in their dreams, whether 
they actually are that way or not. 

As teachers, we must accept reality. 
We must recognize that we cannot have 
all of the equipment or materials we 
want; only then can we begin to make 
most effective use of the materials that 
are available. An immature teacher is 
inclined always to place the blame for 
lack of supplies on the administration 
or community, while making little or 
no constructive effort himself to im- 
prove the situation. Maturity involves 
facing the realities of the existing en- 
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vironment, our own_ shortcomings, 
weaknesses and strengths, and working 
with our full talents to achieve the 
kinds of reality which we desire. 

A teacher shows that he recognizes 
his needs and shortcomings as he vol- 
unteers special skills which he possesses, 
in order to make up for his lack of 
ability in other areas. At the same time, 
he is likely to seek training which will 
help him overcome these handicaps. 


Adjusting to Frustration 


Another aspect of maturity is being 
able to adjust to frustration. This does 
not mean we must accept complacently 
the unsatisfactory qualities of our situ- 
ations, but it does mean we should be 
willing to take a long-term view and 
to engage in a lengthy constructive 
process. Youth is inclined to be im- 
patient. Youth wants to move into the 
high-salaried bracket very quickly or to 
bring about a complete social change 
overnight. As we achieve maturity, 
however, we recognize that things are 
likely not to happen that fast and we 
begin to see the importance of small 
gains and to use them as ways of achiev- 
ing the long-term values for which we 
strive. 

Another phase of maturity is that 
of being capable of taking disappoint- 
ments without becoming completely 
discouraged. Here the old quotation, 
“The man worth while is the man who 
can smile when everything goes dead 
wrong,” applies. Any child or youth 
can be happy in a situation in which his 
slightest wish is fulfilled. A mature per- 
son is one who can face disappoint- 
ment, upset and heartache and still 
build a world out of the satisfactory 
features of the situation. 
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Maturity is characterized also by 
movement toward a less egocentric 
world. A baby sees and feels only the 
things that come into immediate con- 
tact with him. A child judges every- 
thing by whether it satisfies his im- 
mediate desires. Many people remain 
largely egocentric through a major por- 
tion of their lives. A mature person 
recognizes that the world is not centered 
around him. He begins to see himself 
as making a contribution to the group 
and to the on-going process of civiliza- 
tion. He recognizes that he has a part 
to play, that he has value as a unique 
individual, but also he sees the center 
of emphasis on the social group of 
which he is a part. As we develop this 
concept we begin to put ourselves into 
proper reference to life. 

A pre-service teacher, commenting on 
a teachers’ meeting she had attended, 
said, “The best part of all was the feel- 
ing that in my own small way I was able 
to contribute and to know that people 
were listening to my questions and com- 
ments with sincere interest.” 

Some teachers are inclined to be 
prima donnas. They are able to do cre- 
ative work only so long as everything 
is going their way and everyone praises 
their efforts. It takes a much more ma- 
ture person to be able to work cooper- 
atively with the rest of the faculty and 
to share with others the credit for the 
program. The immature person usually 
wants assurance that others always 
identify him as being the one who has 
made the greatest contribution and 
who is the most creative person. 


Learning Self-Control 


A part of this adjustment to life is 
learning to control oneself and to ad- 
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just one’s behavior to the situation. A 
child may lose his temper and engage in 
extremely anti-social behavior in almost 
any situation. As we mature we learn to 
distinguish among kinds of situations 
and to recognize that some types of be- 
havior are appropriate on one occasion 
and not on another. Maturing involves 
learning enough of the social cues to be 
able to get the insight that makes pos- 
sible interpretation of various situa- 
tions and the development of sufficient 
self-control to abide by the insight that 
we have. 

Our insight in a social situation de- 
pends largely upon understanding our 
own needs and the needs of others. As 
we mature we work to achieve the type 
of social relationships that makes it pos- 
sible for everyone involved in a situa- 
tion to attain the greatest possible de- 
gree of satisfaction of his needs. Viewed 
in this light, maturity includes under- 
standing of others and ability to get 
along with others. 

Maturity involves working out satis- 
factory relationships with persons who 
may have different viewpoints, differ- 
ent religions, different skin color. If we 
are immature, we tend to be afraid of 
difference and to insist on staying with 
persons whose beliefs or backgrounds 
are similar to ours. We tend also to fear 
the unknown and we attempt to take 
steps to insure that we shall not come 
in contact with persons unlike ourselves. 
These steps may even involve aggres- 
sion against persons who are different 
or the calling of these persons by derog- 
atory names. If we are immature, we 
may cause social restrictions to be es- 
tablished which prevent development 
of better understanding. Maturity in- 
volves willingness to accept the worth 
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ways of life and willingness to analyze 
objectively the extent to which differ- 
ent groups can contribute to the attain- 
ment of the satisfaction of all. 


Developing Consistent Values 


A mature person is one who, through 
objective analysis of his experiences 
and of the different points of view with 
which he has come in contact, has con- 
scious values which give purpose, di- 
rection and meaning to his living. An 
immature person accepts the joys or 
the sorrows of the moment in terms 
of whether they contribute to his im- 
mediate satisfaction. A mature person 
has a life purpose and uses the experi- 
ences of the moment for the fulfillment 
of that purpose as well as for the satis- 
factions that come out of the immediate 
occasion. 

A teacher or administrator without 
a consistent set of values can only make 
decisions based on expediency. For this 
reason, other staff members can seldom 
depend upon him. Recently, a_prin- 
cipal was confronted with a problem 
concerning the type of poster to be 
used for getting books returned to the 
library. One teacher objected to the 
snooping, finger-pointing, accusing, 
guilt-fixing teacher vs. pupil implica- 
cations of the posters. The principal's 
reaction was, “I don’t see anything 
wrong with the posters. They get the 
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books back, don’t they?” His decision 


of other points of view and of other 


was made entirely in terms of how well 
the posters accomplished his desire, not 
in terms of the learnings the pupils 
might derive from the experience. He 
either had not thought through the 
values he held or he was not using the 
values to which he gave verbal allegi- 
ance as the basis for his decisions. 

As far as the individual is concerned, 
maturity is always in the future. It is 
something not as yet attained. Through 
new experiences and new insights, we 
develop a new picture of what ma- 
turity can mean. Although at the age of 
25 we may have felt relatively mature, 
at 35 we may see new possibilities of 
growth which cause us to look back at 
our maturation attained at the age of 
25 and feel that it represented a very 
immature stage, indeed, in our life 
pattern. 

The purpose of achieving one step 
in maturity is to make possible the de- 
velopment of an even greater maturity. 
We must constantly guard against the 
feeling that we are completely mature. . 
One individual summarized this well 
when he said, “Maturity is achieved 
when we stop thinking we are mature.” 
A teacher grows more mature as long as 
he continues to recognize that he does 
not have the final answers about the 
best methods of teaching or about so- 
lutions to world problems. He becomes 
increasingly mature through humble 
and intelligent application of the scien- 
tific method. 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 


The Ladder to Success in Universities 


This is the last column of my two-year occupancy of the premises called The 
Importance of People. Conducting this column has been a happy personal experience. 
I could not end my tenancy without expressing my appreciation to the many 
people who have written me or stopped to chat with me about columns. My thanks, 
also, to the tenants who have improved the property during each month of sub- 
leasing before my return to clutter up the place this spring. 

The essence of the idea for my column was suggested to me by the versatile 
creator of J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D. He has graciously allowed me to borrow 
Peddiwell. As I wrote this column, I grew ever more grateful for the loan, unlike the 
unappreciative Herbert and the anthropologist. I would like to lunch one of these 
days at the Explorers Club with Herbert and the anthropologist and some dis- 
tinguished educator, Harold Benjamin, for instance, to discuss whether or not this 
Peddiwell is a fundamentally sound man. Meanwhile you may judge for yourself, 
as the anthropologist tells Herbert about Peddiwell’s theories on climbing the 


ladder to success in universities. 


THE anthropologist looked disturbed 
as he sank into his favorite leather 
chair at the Explorers Club. He stared 
into the roaring blaze in the great stone 
fireplace. From the paneled walls, 
masks used in primitive ceremonials 
stared down unblinkingly. 

Herbert, a fellow club member, eased 
his frame into the leather chair beside 
him, The anthropologist continued to 
look broodingly into the fireplace. Her- 
bert decided to make conversation. 

“How is your study of the remark- 
able culture of the American Educators 
coming along?” asked Herbert. 

“Oh, hello,” said the anthropologist. 
“Quite well, thank you. ‘Till today.” 

“Yes?” said his companion encourag- 
ingly. 

“You remember,” said the anthropol- 
ogist, “that I was studying the class struc- 
ture of the American Educators. Educa- 
tional class structure, that is. I set down 
the characteristics of the five identifi- 
able classes: the grave and learned up- 
pers, the gregarious upper-middles, the 
expense-accountless lower-middles, the 
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William Van Til 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


garden variety upper-lowers who are 
the backbone of the tribe, and the 
lower-lowers with their peculiar slogan, 
‘Friday, thank God!’ My_ researches 
dealt with considerations of occupa- 
tional status and social mobility. My 
studies led me into related fields. Re- 
cently I have been investigating the 
ladder to success in universities. That is 
where I encountered a difficulty today.” 

“Why should that prove difficult?” 
asked Herbert. “The ladder to success 
in universities seems plain. On_ the 
bottom rung of the ladder is the 
overworked, underpaid graduate assist- 
ant. The lowly fellow tabulates statis- 
tics, teaches courses no one else wants 
to teach, marks papers, takes graduate 
work, and wrestles with his disserta- 
tion.” 

Musingly, the anthropologist inter- 
jected, “The last form of legalized 
slavery remaining in the United 
States.” 

“Naturally,” said Herbert. “The 
next rung up the ladder is the instruc- 
tor. Then assistant professor. Then as- 
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sociate professor. Then full professor. 
Then dean or president. With each 
step up, the individual gains in status, 
salary, tenure. Such is the university 
ladder to success, heartily endorsed by 


all and climbed by many. 

“That's what I thought too,” said 
the anthropologist gloomily. “Until 
today.” 

Herbert waited. He wished he could 
get over the apprehensive feeling that 
the primitive masks on the walls were 
exchanging glances. 

“Today,” continued the  anthro- 
pologist, “I met Professor J. Abner 
Peddiwell, Ph.D., Petaluma College.” 

“And what did Peddiwell say?” 


Peddiwell Offers Suggestions 


“This Dr. Peddiwell is an extraordi- 
narily logical man,” said the anthropol- 
ogist, “as readers of his Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum know. So I listened with 
strict attention to his suggestions for 
improvements on the ladder to success. 

“Dr. Peddiwell said to me, ‘Let us 
take, for example, an eager young man, 
dewy fresh from graduate courses, in- 
experienced, and anxious to be a staff 
member of a university. What should 
be his first post? With his inexperience, 
it should be a position in which he can 
do the least possible harm. So his con- 
tacts with students and classes should 
be strictly limited. His opportunities 
to engage in research and scholarship 
should be few. He should learn to do 
many routine, unpleasant chores about 
the university and thus learn the com- 
plexities of the university world.’ ”’ 

“That sounds sensible,’ said Her- 
bert. “What is the title of this post for 
the beginner which Peddiwell so well 
describes?” 

“Dean,” said the anthropologist 
gloomily. ‘‘Peddiwell believes that 
every young staff member should begin 
as a dean of a college. He believes there 
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is no other post in which a man has 
fewer contacts with classes and stu- 
dents, fewer opportunities for research 
and scholarship, more routine, un- 
pleasant chores, and more opportunity 
to appreciate Fred Allen’s universal 
law.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow that last,” 
said Herbert apologetically. “That mat- 
ter of Fred Allen’s law.” 

“Peddiwell says that Fred Allen has 
discovered the only universal law— 
‘things are more complicated than most 
people think.’ ” 

“But if there aren’t enough dean- 
ships to go around for all the young 
men?” 

‘Make them presidents,” said the 
anthropologist tersely. 

“Then after a few years as dean or 
president—?” 

“Promote them to full professorships. 
Full professors, as you know, usually 
are men in their later years who work 
with advanced graduate students in 
highly theoretical courses. This will be 
an ideal post for a man in his late 
twenties, Peddiwell urges. With his own 
advanced graduate courses only a few 
years behind him, the young full pro- 
fessor will be an impeccable master of 
theory which will be unpolluted by 
practical experience. These young pro 
fessors will be literally full professors 
—full of knowledge and panting eaget. 
ness to share their own graduate lec- 
ture course notes with advanced stu- 
dents. Thus cultural lag will be re- 
duced.” 

“Then with maturity,” surmised 
Herbert, “the full professor is pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 
Later the associate professor is pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship.” 


Dissertation After Retirement 


“Right,” said the anthropologist. 
“Finally, as a recognition for distin- 
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_ guished service, the university staff 


member in his mellow later years may 
climb to the top rung on the university 
ladder to success. He will achieve pro- 
motion from assistant professor to in- 
structor. All of his matured teaching 
skills, his ripe knowledge of human be- 
ings, his mellow distilled wisdom can 
be used with large numbers of young 
undergraduates. He has finally become 
ready for this most difficult form of 
teaching. Eventually the old instructor 
reaches retirement age. Known, heard, 
beloved by the entire student body, he 
gracefully withdraws from active serv- 
ice. Then he proceeds to write his doc- 
toral dissertation.” 

“What!” said Herbert. “Would Ped- 
diwell have him delay his dissertation 
till after retirement?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the anthropolo- 
gist. “He says that too many disserta- 
tions are written before the authors are 
ready to say anything really significant. 
They are hurried through so that the 
young student may receive his union 
card, a diploma enabling him to teach 
in the university. How much better, 
urges Peddiwell, to have the disserta- 
tion prepared as the final fruit of a dis- 
tinguished career. Prepared unhur- 
riedly during the long years of retire- 
ment that stretch before him; prepared 
by a seasoned scholar, thoroughly famil- 
iar with his sources, library and labora- 
tory. The result: a dissertation re- 
spected and read and used by his col- 
leagues, rather than a youthful effort 
gathering mold in the dusty stacks.” 

Herbert said, “The mortality rate 
would cut down on the number of dis- 
sertations, too, a distinct gain. But in 


this series of promotions from dean or 
president to student, how about salary? 
How about the tenure granted to full 
and associate professors and withheld 
from assistant professors and instruc- 
tors?” 

‘“*Peddiwell has considered that, too,” 
said the anthropologist wearily. “He 
said to me, ‘When does a man most 
need a president’s, a dean’s, a full pro- 
fessor’s salary? Obviously, when he is a 
young man in his twenties, furnishing 
his home, rearing his young children, 
paying their doctor bills, engaging in 
a young man’s extravagancies. When 
could he afford to live on an instruc- 
tor’s salary, or on a pension while he 
writes his dissertation? Obviously, in 
his declining years when worldly de- 
sires for material goods are least, when 
his children have left the nest, when he 
contentedly looks across the living 
room at his serene old wife knitting by 
the fireside. Similarly,’ says Peddiwell, 
‘when does a man most need the pro- 
tection of tenure laws? During the fiery 
idealistic days of his youthful fervor or 
the quiet reflective days of his later 
years? To ask the question is to answer 

There followed a long silence which 
Herbert broke. 

“Unfortunately, I can see nothing 
wrong with J. Abner Peddiwell’s the- 
ory of an improved ladder to success in 
universities,’ said Herbert. 

“Unfortunately, neither can I,” said 
the anthropologist. 

They both sat staring gloomily into 
the blaze in the great stone fireplace. 
On the walls, the masks used in primi- 
tive ceremonials exchanged winks. 
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You Think? 


DISCUSSIONS BASED ON FOLK ‘TALES 
OF ANCIENT INDIA RETOLD BY 
MABEL ASHE BELING 


Edited by Anna Pettit Broomell 


A method of mind training which has been 
followed in the East for centuries is here 
adapted and made available for use in our 
schools. Though simple in its application, the 
technique is based on psychological principles 
which are only beginning to be understood. 
Before publication the material was tried out 
in a variety of schools over an extended period 
and the author has incorporated verbatim 
answers to demonstrate the kind of response 
which may be expected. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? is an opening 
wedge to the kind of ethical education which 
will be acceptable to all groups. Here the 
teacher never commits himself to an opinion. 
The net result is to lead students to think 
clearly and to encourage them to form inde- 
pendent opinions. 


“The literature on character education for this 
generation has needed nothing more seriously 
than material to teach people how to reason, 
how to think clearly, and these folk-tales should 
serve as an interesting introduction to that 
undertaking.” 
—BLANCHE CARRIER, instructor 
in psychology, Westminster College 
and author 
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“By the method here used the reader is made 
to concentrate upon the clash of principles. 
This should make for clear thinking in the 
realm of human _ behavior.” 


—HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


Mail this coupon for your examination 
copy TODAY! 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Department 35 

49 East 33rd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me an examination copy of 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? at $2.50 less 
my professional discount of 20%. 


' 
' 
' 
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Gentlemen: 
' 
' 
' 
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Curriculum Bulletins 


Column Editors: Edward A. Krug 
Robert S. Harnack 


Core Programs in the School 


IF core programs in education are con- 
sidered desirable, then additional aids 
in this area should be developed. 
For review purposes, several curricu- 


_ lum bulletins concerned with core pro- 
grams are now available. As more of 


these become obtainable, they should 


_ be reviewed so that the ideas contained 


in them may be critically examined. 

The activity of constructing core bul- 
letins may well accomplish two things. 
First, it may provide school staffs with 
an opportunity to examine the core 
class idea and to create materials useful 
in setting up this type of program. Sec- 
ond, this development may be used as 
a technique for involving school staffs 
in a program of curricular reorganiza- 
tion. The following bulletins emphasize 
core programs. 


Public Schools. Guide to 


General Education in the Junior 
High School, Parts One, Two and 
Three. Denver, 1949 (Reissue of Sep- 
tember 1947 edition), 50 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

The purpose of this guide is to 


help teachers work successfully with 
_ pupils in a general education program. 


Part one of the bulletin briefly ex- 
plains the nature of general education. 
Part two tells how to plan a unit of 
work, and part three illustrates a unit 
in progress. The latter two sections are 
interesting since the authors have re- 
lied on a dialogue between two teachers 
to emphasize the main points, which 
are printed in the left-hand margin of 
each page. Throughout this dialogue, 
the new teacher, who is inexperienced 
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in this type of work, asks questions of 

the teacher who is experienced in gen- 

eral education work. 

Amarillo Public Schools. A Corre- 
lated Course of Study in Language 
Arts and Social Studies for Years 
Four-Five-Six. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 120, Amarillo, 1948. (mimeo.) 
A production committee of 48 teach- 

ers representing the fourth, fifth and 

sixth grades developed this helpful 
guide, which is an example of coopera- 
tive teacher participation in curricular 
reorganization. The bulletin contains 
suggested units of classroom work for 
the three grade levels. The written ob- 
jectives that are listed combine the in- 
structional objectives of a language arts 
program and a social studies program. 

Activities and references that are sug- 

gested also illustrate a combination of 

these two broad subject areas. Behav- 
ioral objectives are listed which en- 
courage planning and group work. 

Lakewood Public Schools. Core Pro- 
gram Fourth Grade Level: Geog- 
raphy, History, Science, with Func- 
tional English and Curricular Read- 
ing. Lakewood, Ohio, Fall, 1948, 
125 p. 

Core Program Fifth Grade 

Level: Geography, History, Science, 

with Functional English and Curric- 

ular Reading. Lakewood, Ohio, Fall, 

1949, 156 p. 

. Core Program Sixth Grade 

Level: Geography, History, Science, 

with Functional English and Curric- 

ular Reading. Lakewood, Ohio, Fall, 


1949, 119 Pp. 
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First Publications in 
an Important New Program 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Study of Educational Growth | 


J. M. STEPHENS The Johns Hopkins University 


_In this book the author brings together the facts and principles of psy- 
chology which will give the prospective teacher the insight necessary to 
understand the child and his development and to guide and direct the 
learning process. It is essentially a study of the nature ot educational 
growth, of the forces which affect it and of the means of facilitating it. 


April Approximately 680 pages About $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Horace B. ENGLISH The Ohio State University 


This exceptionally readable text will be of great value to all prospective 
teachers as well as to all students of child psychology. It approaches the | 
subject of child psychology in an unusually practical, straightforward | 
manner, always relating the theoretical point of view to actual practice | 
and emphasizing the study of children in the classroom and the problems 
teachers face. 

May Approximately 600 pages About $4.50 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


Harovp G. SHANE AND E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University 


This book brings a fresh approach to two important and widely-discussed 
phases of education in the elementary school: the methods and techniques 
of the evaluative process; and the nature of children’s experience, as 
suggested by socially desirable educational values. ‘Teachers and admin- 
istrators will find it valuable as a handbook for in-service study. 


May Approximately 450 pages About $3.75 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FAITH SMITTER, AND SYBIL RICHARDSON 


This book is designed to give the teacher a clinically and dynamically 
oriented understanding of children’s psychological problems in the 
school. It shows by means of theoretical discussion as well as by practical 
examples that children’s school problems are part of their problems of 
living, and that learning and social problems of children should and can 
be studied and treated by the modern teacher on a deeper than purely 
behavior level. 


Summer Approximately 300 pages $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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These three bulletins from Lake- 
wood, Ohio, contain many classroom 
units which could be used in the three 
grade levels concerned. The manner in 
which these units may be used depends 
upon the teacher and the individual 
needs and interests of the class mem- 
bers. Throughout these bulletins, espe- 
cially that for the fifth grade, there 
seems to be an attempt to follow the 
core idea of larger blocks of time and 
an emphasis on common learnings. 
However, the collection of units sug- 
gested for teachers’ use is listed under 
general headings of geography, history 
and science. This plan could be used to 
help maintain the security of teachers 
trained to teach in the subject organi- 
zation and still allow for movement 
toward a common learnings program. 
Orange Public Schools. A Tentative 

Core Program for Grade Seven. Cur- 


riculum Bulletin No. 907, Parts One 

and Two, Orange, ‘Texas, 1950, 294 

p. (mimeographed). 

This lengthy bulletin should be ex- 
amined carefully. It contains answers 
to some questions that irritate many 
school staff members who are con- 
cerned with the development of a core 
program. Part one of this bulletin tells 
the story of how the idea began and 
how the core program idea grew. Then, 
the scope and philosophy of the pro- 
gram are given. Specific objectives are 
listed, and the authors include a sec- 
tion on how to use the remainder of 
this bulletin. After presenting a review 
of each unit, eight suggested units are 
presented, each containing a variety of 
possible activities and references which 
should assist the teacher as he attempts 
to improve pupil-teacher planning in 
the classroom situation. 


Two new books in READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED, a series 
for grades 1 through 6, by Paul Witty and Others 


outcomes. 


SECRETS AND SURPRISES. Second Reader, Level Two 
By EBerve, Witty, AND Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL 


Through varied experiences second-grade children enrich their con- 
cepts of little town, big city, and country life, and gain an under- 
standing of life on a ranch and in a fishing town, 


DO AND DARE. Third Reader, Level Two 
By NOLEN AND Wirtty. Illustrated by RICHARD FLOETHE 


Stories of children in Alaska, Canada, and Mexico, as well as in the 
United States, provide plots of action and suspense with satisfying 


D. ©. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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A completely new series of science textbooks 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


by 
Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


THROUGH THE GEASONS 2 © «© « « « BOOKS 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE ..... . . « Book7 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE ....+ «+ « Book 8 


Attractive format—Up-to-date content—Beautiful illustrations 


Be sure to examine SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING before choosing 
new textbooks for your science classes. 


Examination copies upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


New York 


* To Be Published in May * 


i SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GUIDANCE, CURRICULUM, METHOD 


by 
C. B. MENDENHALL anp K. J. ARISMAN 
Ohio State University 


Here is a book oriented on democratic procedures and practices, and replete 
with practical suggestions for the beginner. It concentrates on the student and 
7 the teacher, and on their various relationships, attitudes, capabilities, and po- 
tentialities. Part I presents the setting; Part II is concerned with principles, prob- 
lems, and practices; Part III with the professional life of the teacher. 

Approx. 450 pp., Probably $4.00 


Write fora copy, and wait to see it 
before you choose next year’s text. 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES _ 19 West 57th Street, 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: Galen Saylor 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Schools 


THE controversy in recent years over 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools and the use of public funds for 
the education of children in parochial 
schools has resulted in a renewed inter- 
est in the whole question of moral edu- 
cation. The question is not one of the 
failure of the public schools to teach 
values, for all teaching inevitably takes 
place in a value pattern with moral 
learnings resulting for all participants, 
but of whether the public schools have 
planned a deliberate program of value 
education that is as effective as it 
should be and also one of whether 
parochial education has contributed as 
fully as it should to the development of 
a common heritage of democratic citi- 
zenship. Judging from the numerous 
books issued in recent years, these dis- 
cussions augur well for a clarification 
of the issues and the improvement of 
our total efforts in the development of 
a high level of citizenship among the 
oncoming generations of this country. 
The character education movement 
of the 1920’s and early 1930's, parallel- 
ing as it did the awakening concern for 
what was happening to children in our 
traditional approach to schooling, un- 
doubtedly stimulated the introduction 
of more democratic procedures in our 
teaching and administration and in the 
development of a school climate in 
which children could more readily 
grow and develop in socially-approved 
and morally responsible ways. But after 
educators had generally accepted the 
concept of wholesome child develop- 
ment as a dominant factor in curricu- 
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lum planning, with the resultant gains 
for pupils in ability to make sound de- 
cisions, to work with one another demo- 
cratically, to accept responsibility, and 
similar virtues, attention to deliberate 
programs of moral education may have 
waned in the ensuing years. 

Hence, it became relatively easy for 
some critics to claim that the public 
schools were neglecting the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. 
Many persons may assume erroneously 
that education in ritual and dogma is 
synonymous with moral education. Cer- 
tainly religious instruction will con- 
tribute to moral education, but it 
hardly seems to be the sole method for 
developing morally responsible citizens. 
If it were, the great number of our citi- 
zens who have had little or no religious 
instruction would be deficient per- 
sons, indeed. Religious teachings under- 
gird much of our culture and have 
been the bases from which much of our 
value pattern has evolved. But by basic 
decisions made by the framers of our 
constitution, and since reinforced by 
our courts, the state is not to assume 
responsibility for religious instruction 
or for the fostering and development of 
religious creed. 


Moral Values Without Religious 
Doctrine 


The task of the public school, then, 
becomes one of developing basic moral 
and spiritual values without the sanc- 
tion of particular religious doctrine. 
Freeman Butts, in his recent book, The 
American Tradition in Religion and 
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Education (Beacon Press, Boston, 1950), 
carefully and thoroughly analyzes the 
basic elements in our historic policy 
of separation of church and state. Court 
decisions are cited and analyzed and the 
issues involved are well stated. Anyone 
concerned with the question of the 
place of religious instruction in public 
schools or with the question of public 
aid to parochial schools and _ their 
pupils will find this book an authori- 
tative source for evidence and points of 
view. 

Even though we accept wholeheart- 
edly the principle that public schools 
should not and cannot teach sectarian 
religious doctrine or religious creed, we 
nevertheless believe that schools are 
contributing significantly to the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual values 
among their pupils. This becomes evi- 
dent from a reading of the most recent 
pronouncement of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools (National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1951, $1.00). 

This significant report not only scores 
a direct hit in repudiation of the claim 
that the public schools are “godless,” 
but it draws the broad lines of a pro- 
gram that will expand the school’s ef- 
forts in moral education, yet respect 
fully the real intent and import of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 
Both those educators who believe in the 
public schools and those who recognize 
the individual’s right to attend a pri- 
vate school of approved quality will 
indeed be grateful for this excellent 
statement, since we all look to our 
schools to develop citizens who are 
morally responsible. 

The ten values which the commis- 
sion selected as basic to the American 
way of life may all be developed sig- 
nificantly by public schools without re- 
sort to doctrinaire teaching. These 
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values, of course, are based on religious 
convictions of the deepest sort, yet they 
are accepted so universally by the 
American people as being foundation 
stones of upright, democratic citizen- 
ship that all likely will agree that the 
schools are contributing significantly 
to value education when they foster 
the development of these behavior pat- 
terns among children. The commission’s 
report outlines a program for schools 
that is certainly far-reaching enough to 
challenge their entire attention in value 
education without resorting to Bible 
reading, memory gems, and _ released 
school time for sectarian religious in- 
struction. 

Teachers, administrators and other 
curriculum workers will still need to 
spell out in more complete detail the 
procedure which the school will follow 
in value education. The commission 
has only suggested in general terms 
some approaches to curriculum plan- 
ning. Let conscientious school workers 
now proceed deliberately to improve 
our efforts in all schools to inculcate 
the ten values stated by the commis- 
sion. 


Elementary School Program 


If we accept the commission’s point 
of view that value education can and 
does permeate the whole life of the 
school, and certainly most of us do 
hold this viewpoint, then we should 
look at the program of the school as 
much broader than the teaching of the 
basic skills and the essential knowl- 
edges. 

Hollis L. Caswell and A. Wellesley 
Foshay give us a picture of such a com- 
prehensive program in Education in 
the Elementary School (American Book 
Company, New York, 1950, $3.25). This 
book is a revision and extension of the 
earlier volume by Caswell, with new 
chapters on the teaching of science and 
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on guidance. Caswell and Foshay, each 
‘noted for his forward-looking point of 
view in curriculum planning, draw the 
lines for a program of elementary edu- 
cation that would assure not only the 
acquisition of basic skills and knowl- 
edge but also the development of 
wholesome, integrated personality. ‘The 
book is essentially a statement of a 
viewpoint with broad sketches of the 
kind of program that would implement 
this concept of a well-rounded program 
of elementary education. The chapter 
on the characteristics of a good ele- 
mentary school program is particularly 


‘penetrating, and sets the sights of the 


reader for the fuller development of 
‘each aspect of the school in later sec- 
tions of the book. 

Three other recent books will be of 
particular interest to those concerned 
‘with the elementary school. Each of 
these books is developed within a 
framework that is consistent with our 
broader concepts of value education 
and education for worthy citizenship. 

_ The book by John Michaelis, Social 
Studies for Children in a Democracy 
| Prentice. -Hall, New York, 1950, $4.25), 
is written for teachers of the social 
studies in the elementary schools. The 
jentire book is well done, but the chap- 
ters on purposes, child development, 
group process, and evaluation are es- 
pecially fine. Purposes are defined in 
terms of child behavior. Teachers gain 
not only a knowledge of the develop- 
mental growth characteristics of chil- 
dren but are shown the specific impli- 


‘cation of these characteristics for im- 


proved teaching of the social studies. 
The material on group process identi- 
fies the role of student leaders as well 
as that of the teacher in group-plan- 
ning. Evaluative material does not stop 
with a discussion of what is desirable 
but develops specific techniques which 
show vividly how the teacher may do 
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the job. Elementary teachers should 
consider this fine book a “must.” 

The concept of wholesome develop- 
ment of the child is further amplified in 
Guiding the Young Child (D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston, 1951), edited by Helen 
Heffernan for the California Associa- 
tion of Elementary Supervisors. This 
practical and interesting book very ef- 
fectively describes the proper role of 
the teacher as guide and counselor. 
Helpful suggestions are given to aid the 
child in making the transition from 
home to school. The kindergarten cur- 
riculum is defined in terms of children’s 
experiences in the community and in 
social living, natural science, language 
expression, literature, music, art, physi- 
cal development and personal-social ad- 
justments. Principles and generaliza- 
tions applicable to work with five- or 
six-year-olds are “‘spelled out” in vivid 
descriptions and in attractive photo- 
graphic illustrations of children’s ex- 
periences. The appendix includes a very 
useful bibliography, evaluative criteria 
and a guide to use in studying young 
children. 

A third book of special interest to 
elementary school workers is Edward 
Dolch’s Psychology and Teaching of 
Reading (The Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, 1951). The outstanding 
feature of this book is its readability. 
The material is presented in a vocabu- 
lary virtually devoid of highly special- 
ized technical terminology. Rather than 
presenting additional lengthy descrip- 
tions of research studies of eye move- 
ment, of materials, tests and the like, 
the author uses the results of this great 
bulk of research for developing an un- 
derstanding of the reading process from 
the psychological viewpoint. 


Action Programs in Citizenship 


Development of upright, conscienti- 
ous citizens is certainly one of the major 
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A comprehensive, unbiased, and 
authoritative book on 
alcohol education for high schools 


Alcohol ana 


by Willard B. Spalding 


University of Illinois 


and John R. Montague, M.D. 


University of Oregon Medical School 


World Book Company 


Human Affairs 


An analysis of the alcohol problem 
as it is related to the individual, 
society, and the nation. Presents 
the facts upon which high school 
students may base sound judgments 
now and in the years just ahead. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


end products of organized education. 
Good citizens are those whose conduct 
carries into action our moral and spirit- 
ual values. For the past five years the 
Citizenship Committee of the National 
Education Association in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Justice has sponsored an annual na- 
tional conference on citizenship. The 
report of the fifth meeting, entitled 
Fifth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship—Re port (The National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., 1950, 
50¢) is an inspiring document. The de- 
scriptions of four action programs in 
citizenship show what can be done when 
the chamber of commerce, the League 
of Women Voters, the schools and the 
newspapers become concerned about 
the need for citizenship improvement. 
Statements by Vice-President Barkley, 
Attorney-General McGrath, Senator 
Ives, NEA President Andrew Holt, 
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Justin Miller and others serve to clarify 
the issues and recommend courses of 
action. 


School Improvement Programs 


Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems, by Hollis L. Caswell 
and Associates (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 462 p. $3.00), gives cur- 
riculum workers an opportunity to 
“visit” a number of school systems that 
have developed exceptionally interest- 
ing programs. It presents background 
material and guiding principles that 
will assist in evaluating programs of 
curriculum development. This volume 
will help all persons who are concerned 
with creating a school program which 
will meet more adequately the needs of 
our times. 

Two types of material are presented. 
The first five chapters contain back- 
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ground material to assist in evaluating 
programs of curriculum development. 
The basic factors which make continu- 
ing curriculum improvement essential 
in American schools are first presented; 
experience in curriculum programs as 
the modern curriculum movement has 
developed is then appraised; and this is 
followed by an indication of the kind 
of administrative provision considered 
desirable to facilitate sound curriculum 
work and a statement of general cri- 
teria for appraisal of a curriculum pro- 


gram. The remaining chapters provide 


reports of current curriculum programs 


various types. 


A more detailed review of this sig- 
work will appear in_ this 


_ World Educational Developments 


For broadening our understanding 
of educational developments around 
the world, three new publications are 
now available. The Proceedings of the 
Fourth Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (National Education Association, 


| 1950, 50¢) and the WOTP News, issued 


by the same organization, are interest- 
ing reports of what educators are doing 
in the democratic nations. 

Efforts of a nation to build an edu- 
cational program geared to the needs 
of the common man, as these needs 
evolve in a unique cultural pattern, is 
well delineated in the penetrating 
analysis by George F. Kneller, entitled, 
The Education of the Mexican Nation 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951, $3.50). This book is the first com- 
prehensive work on education in Mex- 
ico. Professor Kneller, on the basis of 
his investigation of the cultural back- 
ground and historical development of 
Mexico, concludes that the educational 
program of the past no longer serves 
the needs of this emerging nation. He 


sees in the new schools of Mexico a real 
hope for the development of an educa- 
tional program that meets the needs of 
the average citizen. 

The third of our books on interna- 
tional education is the report published 
by UNESCO, Broadcasting to Schools 
(United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 59-61 
rue La Fayette, Paris, 1949). ‘This book 
offers a comprehensive picture of the 
various concepts and methods used and 
the results achieved through educa- 
tional broadcasts in thirteen nations of 
the world. The history of school broad- 
casting, methods of supervision and 
control, management and financing, 
and the educational aspects of the 
broadcasts are presented in separate ac- 
counts for each country. 

Among the many guidance bulletins 
published by state departments of edu- 
cation, the recent publication of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Improving Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools (Bulletin of the State 
Department of Education, Vol. 19, No. 
8, Dec. 1950) by Donald E. Kitch and 
William H. McCreary, serves the use- 
ful purpose of providing a basis for 
evaluating the guidance program. 
Numerous check lists may be used as a 
basis for appraising informally the pro- 
gram and the planning of next steps in 
the improvement of such services. 

In a continuing effort to inform the 
people about education in the state, the 
State Superintendent of Florida has is- 
sued a brief statement of Supervision 
(Forida State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, 1950). The pamphlet 
answers the questions as to what super- 
vision is, why it is desirable, and what 
it is seeking to accomplish. 

While those working in youth-serving 
agencies may find some helpful sug- 
gestions in Ben Solomon’s Leadership 
of Youth (Youth Service, Inc., Putnam 
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Willard Goslin, an educator of national 
reputation, was invited early in 1948 by 
the Board of Education of Pasadena to 
become Superintendent of its public 
schools. Two and a half years later the 
Board that hired him requested his resig- 
nation. Why? 

This book tells the full story, and shows 
with frightening clarity how a local crisis 
in public education can be used by outside 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


This Happened 


‘ 


in Pasadena 


By DAVID HULBURD 


forces to further their dangerous end: the 
undermining of the independence of our 
democratic school system. 

Every teacher, school administrator, and 
school board member should read David 
Hulburd’s complete story of the Pasadena 
affair: the personalities, issues, and ma- 
chinations which lost an able educator his 
job. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Valley, N. Y., 1950), his concept of 
leadership is a restricted one, empha- 
sizing the role of a leader who does 
something for or to his followers. Miss- 
ing is the concept of leadership which 
is emergent within the group itself. 
Rudolf Flesch’s How to Write Better 
(Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
1951, 40¢), offers many helpful sugges- 
tions on how to write interestingly and 
simply. The booklet is one of the series 
of Life Adjustment Booklets and is in- 
tended for the non-professional writer. 
—Galen Saylor, University of Nebraska. 


Developing a Functional Curriculum 


William B. Featherstone, in 4 Func- 
tional Curriculum for Youth (New 
York: The American Book Company, 
1950, 276 p.), has made a thoughtful 
and useful contribution to curriculum 
literature. He has written provocatively 
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and, apparently, with the deliberate in- | 
tention of clearing up some of the fuzzy 
thinking prevalent with regard to young | 
people’s experiences in school. | 

At the outset, in his preface, the au- 
thor clarifies what is meant by a func- 
tional curriculum. He points out that | 
it involves ‘education for use rather | 
than for mere possession; education for | 
a reasonably direct and obvious contri- 
bution to the improvement of daily liv- 
ing . . . education for all aspects of an 
individual’s necessary and inescapable 
involvement in community life” (p. vii). 
Later he carefully points out that the 
school cannot be charged, however, 
with all the myriad responsibilities that 
some lay citizens and educators alike 
would delegate to or claim for it: “the 
total welfare of youth is far too com- 
plex to be discharged by any single 
agency,” he writes (p. 42). 
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Typically blunt and _ provocative 
‘statements include the point that “At 
best a typical community is little more 
than a collection of self-centered and 
self-seeking groups of people,” (p. 25) 
and the view that “The school’s re- 
sponsibility is to determine how much 
of a youth’s life it must control for edu- 
cational purposes, [and] to hold tena- 
_ciously to that much” (p. 42). 

Featherstone attacks loose usage of 
the term, “curriculum,” and points out 
that it is in danger of becoming mean- 
ingless unless educators realize that it 
must have purpose, substance and form 
(p. 91-2). He then proceeds, in the major 
portion of his book, to deal with the 
actual development of a functional cur- 
riculum, his stated interpretation (p. 
g2) being that ‘““The substance of the 
curriculum is the experience of youth,” 
but that it “does not necessarily include 
all of a youth’s experiences for the same 


_ reason that the school is not all of edu- 
cation and education is not all of life.” 


The book is recommended, particu- 


larly for school workers at the junior 


and senior high school levels. 


Developments in Guidance 


An Introduction to Guidance, by 
Lester D. and Alice Crow (New York: 
The American Book Company, 1951), 
strikes a responsive chord in this re- 
viewer, particularly when its authors 
recognize at the outset that ‘There 
probably is no term which has been 
used more loosely or more incorrectly 
than the word guidance” (p. 5). From 
this matter-of-fact point of departure, 
the authors go on to develop an under- 
standable, highly informative picture of 
the nature and status of guidance with 
regard to elementary, junior and senior 
high school levels, in college, and at the 
adult level. Because of the breadth of 
the areas covered the material is of most 
value to the teacher seeking a survey 
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of the field, and to the beginning stu- 
dent. Points made frequently are some- 
what obvious to the seasoned school 
worker. 

Guidance of nursery age children is 
treated briefly. At the elementary level 
the developmental nature of children is 
suggested as a key to guidance. The 
Crows point out that “teachers and 
guidance counselors must know what 
are the needs and interests of the grow- 
ing child and make provision for meet- 
ing these needs” (p. 230). Some state- 
ments are, however, oversimplified, as 
when the authors state that “Curricu- 
lum materials on the elementary level 
are becoming child-centered instead of 
subject-centered” (p. 233). They rightly 
recognize that guidance services in ele- 
mentary education center in the teacher 
(p. 236). 

The junior and senior high school 
programs in guidance are intelligently 
developed in this volume but are based 
on the existence of somewhat formal 
school offerings and fail, to some ex- 
tent, to point to ways in which guid- 
ance might contribute to newer trends 
in curriculum organization. The Crows 
state (p. 270), for example, that, “The 
definite objectives toward which educa- 
tion at the high school level is aimed 
include the seven cardinal principles of 
secondary education recommended in 
1918.” No reference is made at this 
point (although there is passing men- 
tion elsewhere) to other more recent 
sources of direction for a sound educa- 
tional program for youth. The work of 
the Eight-Year Study is neglected, for 
example, and little attention is given to 
the NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s four general objectives. 

Guidance writers always are open to 
the threat of criticism because their 
work cuts across many areas of educa- 
tion. Naturally they cannot be ex- 
pected, in all fairness, to be as thor- 
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oughly familiar with each of these areas 
as specialists in each level would be. 
If this concession is made, it is reason- 
able to say that the Crows have pre- 
pared a book of real value to the less 
sophisticated student in the field of 
guidance.—Harold G. Shane, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Resource Development and 
International Conditions 


Occasional assertions have been made 
that a community school approach or 
concern for resource-use education 
would result in a provincial outlook. 
Such a result need not follow, however, 
if clear recognition is given to the re- 
lation of resource development to na- 
tional and international conditions and 
problems. Some materials of recent 
date which present this point of view 
may prove of interest: 

Teachers Go Camping. (University 
of Tennessee College of Education and 
the Tennessee Department of Conser- 
vation, 1950. Copies of the report may 
be obtained from John W. Gilliland, 
College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville.) Report on a 
project in which state park camping 
facilities were used for providing out-of- 
doors experiences for teachers of Bled- 
soe County. This report should be par- 
ticularly valuable to supervisors and 
others planning conferences and work- 
shops whose purpose is curriculum 
improvement through teacher growth 
in the understanding and use of natural 
resources. 

The United Nations. Its Record and 
Its Prospects. (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York City, 1950.) A good 
review of the origin, development and 
activities of the United Nations. An 
excellent summary for those who wish 


in a short time to get a broad view of 
the accomplishments of the UN. 
United Nations Kit—1950. (Commit- 
tee on International Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association.) Prepared 


for assistance in observing United} 


Nations Week. Especially valuable for 
social studies teachers. Contains several 
bulletins as well as four charts. 

Our Foreign Policy, (Department of 
State Publication 3972, 1950.) This 
publication is a compilation of docu. 
ments bearing on United States policy 
toward the Korean crisis, 

Using Current Materials. (The Jun- 
ior Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio.) An 
attempt to give guidance on how to 


select current materials for schools, how} 


to improve their effectiveness, and how 
to procure such materials while they 
are still current. 

Let’s Listen to Youth, (H. H. Rem- 
ners and C. G. Hackett, Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill.) A summary and brief 
analysis of problems of teen-agers as 
revealed through questions asked of 
youth themselves. Interestingly written 
and pointed toward youth concerns. 

Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay (Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1950), attempts to make the Con- 
stitution understandable to young peo- 
ple in their early teens. Each Article 
of the Constitution is printed in bold 
type and is accompanied by a running 
commentary and lively drawings. Sec- 
tions of the Constitution which have 
been changed by amendment are 
marked out and the commentary ex- 
plains the change. Following the ex- 
planation of each article or clause is a 
statement of what “you give” and what 
“you get” by virtue of this section of the 
Constitution, 
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Summer Schools and Workshops 


ASCD Presents 


Recent Publications 


Action for Curriculum Improvement, 1951 Yearbook. Action story of cooperative 
work to secure improved programs of living and learning in schools........... $3.50 


Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services. This 
pamphlet analyzes teacher-rating practices and suggests a more constructive ap- 
proach to evaluation through cooperative 1.25 


Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related Fields, 1951 edition. Annotated 
references on the broad areas, subject fields, special emphases and resources for 


Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials, 1951 edition. Examines present 


trends in instructional materials and points the way toward their improvement. 75 
Yearbooks 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook. $3.00 
Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning, 1947 Yearbook....... 2.25 
Leadership Through Supervision, 1946 Yearbook... 2.00 
Pamphlets 
Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields. $0.50 
Education for International Understanding. 1.00 


These publications are currently available from The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development is open to all 
persons interested in working toward the development of better schools for boys and girls. Mem- 
bers are entitled to a copy of the current yearbook, a subscription to Educational Leadership, the 
News Exchange, and all privileges of membership. Annual dues are $5; subscription rates (8 issues 
of the magazine) are $3.50. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendments 


to ASCD Constitution 


_ In accordance with Articles VII and VIII of the ASCD Constitution, the Executive 
Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, proposes 
_ the following amendments to the ASCD Constitution. 

_ The purpose of these amendments is to provide for the election of officers and other 
_members of the Executive Committee by vote of the active members of ASCD rather than 


_ by the Board of Directors as now provided. 


Ballots will be sent to ASCD members on August 1, with the request that ballots 
_be returned to ASCD headquarters office by September 1. The five amendments hereby 

proposed by the ASCD Executive Committee would alter the portions of the ASCD Consti- 
tution and By-Laws reproduced below. The Constitution in its entirety appears in the 1949 


CONSTITUTION 


Article [V—OFFICERS 


(Italics, matter to be deleted) 


Section 2. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dents shall serve for a term of one year, the 
Field Secretary for three years. The same 
_ person may not serve more than two consecu- 
tive terms in any elective office. 


(Bold type, matter to be added) 


Section 2. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dents shall serve for a term of one year, the 
Field Secretary for three years. The same 
_ person may not serve more than one year 
in the same office without an intervening 
_ period of at least one year. 


i] 


(Italics, matter to be deleted) 


Section 4. The Board of Directors shall 
formulate and approve the policies for the 
Association, shall adopt the annual budget, 
| shall elect the officers (except the Executive 
Secretary) and members of the Executive 
Committee from its own membership, shall 
have the power to fill vacancies in office until 
the next election, shall employ an Executive 
Secretary upon nomination of the Executive 
Committee, shall be the custodian of the 


property of the Association, shall have the 
power to make contracts, and shall make an 
annual financial report to the Association. 


Article VI—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(Italics, matter to be deleted) 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall 
be composed of the officers of this Associa- 
tion (with the exception of the Executive 
Secretary) and three other active members of 
the Association elected by the Board of 
Directors from its own membership for three 
years, one to be elected each year in such 
manner as the By-Laws may determine. 


(Bold type, matter to be added) 


Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the officers of this 
Association (with the exception of the 
Executive Secretary) and three other active 
members of the Association. The three 
members of the Executive Committee 
other than officers shall be elected for a 
term of three years, one to be elected each 
year in such manner as the By-Laws may 
determine. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Article IV—MEETINGS 


(Italics, matter to be deleted) 


The Association shall hold two regular 
meetings each year, one in the summer in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, and the 
other at such a time as seems most desirable 
to the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors based on activities of the Asso- 
ciation and preference of members. Special 
meetings may be called by the Executive 
Committee. The annual meeting for the 
election of officers, presentation of reports 
and transaction of any other business requir- 
ing official action by the Association or by 
the Board of Directors shall be that held at 
the time designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors as indi- 
cated above. 


Article V—ELECTIONS 


(Italics, matter to be deleted) 


Members of the Board of Directors shall 
be elected as follows: (1) a nominating 
committee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee shall prepare a list of 15 names; (2) 
ballots shall be submitted by mail to the 
active members by November 15 with in- 
structions to return them not later than 
December 20; and (3) the five persons re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes by mail 
shall be declared elected. Members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected by the 
Board of Directors. The term of all elected 
officers and of members of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Committee 
shall begin immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of the Association. In the 
event that no meeting is held, or that such 
a meeting be held in the fall or winter, such 
elected officers, members of the Board of 


BY-LAWS 


Directors, and Executive Committee shall 
take office no earlier than March 1, and no 
later than the beginning of the fiscal year, 
June 1. 


(Bold type, matter to be added) 


Section 1. Members of the Board of 
Directors shall be elected as follows: (1) 
a nominating committee appointed by the 
Executive Committee shall prepare a list of 
15 names; (2) ballots shall be submitted by 
mail to the active members by November 15 


with instructions to return them not later! 
than December 20; and (3) the five persons | 


receiving the largest number of votes by mail 
shall be declared elected. 


Section 2. Officers (with the exception 
of the Executive Secretary) and other 
members of the Executive Committee shall 
be elected by the active members as fol- 
lows: (1) a nominating committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee shall 
submit a ballot containing three or more 
nominees for each office to be filled, such 
nominees to be selected from the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors; (2) 
ballots shall be submitted by mail to the 
active members of the Association by 
November 15 with instructions to return 


them not later than December 20; and 
(3) the persons receiving the largest num-| 
ber of votes for the respective offices -_ 
be declared elected. 


Section 3. The term of all elected officers 
and of members of the Board of Directors 
and of the Executive Committee shall begin 
immediately following the annual meeting 
of the Association. In the event that no 
meeting is held, or that such a meeting shall 
be held in the fall or winter, such elected 
officers, members of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee shall take office 
no earlier than March 1, and no later thar 
the beginning of the fiscal year, June 1. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1950-1951 

President, GLaDys Potter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 

First Vice-President, MAURICE AHRENS, Ass’t. Supt., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, CHARLES R. SPAIN, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn, 


Field Secretary, ANN FoBERG, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 


Henry J. Orro, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin; MAYCIE SOUTHALL, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. 
of Ed., Nashville, Tenn.; KIMBALL WILEs, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); WILLIAM H. Burton, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); WILSON 
CoLvin, Weeks Jr. H. S., Newton, Mass. (1955); FRANCIS DraG, San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); 
JANE FRANSETH, U. S. Office ot Ed.. Wash., D. C. (1953); Rosert S. Gitcnrist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. 
(1954); LAVONE HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); Epwarp A. Kruc, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison, (1955); SUSAN Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. (1954); GORDON MACKENZIE, Tchrs. 


Coll., Col. Univ., New York. (1953); Davin RussELL, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (1955); WILLIAM 


Van Tit, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. (1954); KATE Worrorp, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Fay KirTLAND, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—JAMEs I. STEWART, Phoenix 


Coll. System, Phoenix. California—NervaA HaAGAMAN, Long Beach Schs.; WiLL1AM Cowan, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; AFTON NANCE, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; HOWARDINE HOFFMAN, Los Angeles 


Co. Schs.; LAVONE HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Marie MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. 
Florida—CLaRA Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Dora Skipper, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Talla- 
hassee. Georgia—BLANCHE CARVER, Inst. Supv., Cartersville; JEWELL DuRRENCE, Valdosta St. Coll., 
Valdosta. J/linois—Curis A. DEYouNG, Ill. St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); CHARLOTTE 
Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L. SmrrH, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEaRL DUNN, Elem. Supr., Pub. Schs., 
New Castle; RutH STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—Etta L. CosNER, Davenport Schs. Kansas— 
Hazev Kier, Pub. Schs., Kansas City. Kentucky—Mary I. Coe, Western State Coll., Bowling Green; 
LouisE Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—-Macciz Haws, bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE 
Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Barb, Baltimore Schs.; JAMEs B. O'TOOLE, Ass’t Supt., 
Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—CaTHaRINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; FRANCES MARTIN, Cent. Mich. 
Coll. of Ed., Mt. Pleasant. Minnesota—MyrTLE JENSEN, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. TOWNSEND, 
U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Mary A. FErcuson, Sch. Adin. Bldg., Atlantic City; JEROME 
SALsBURY, Bloomfield Schs. New sork—Morris Biopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ELIZABETH CAREY, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; WiLL1AM T. MELcHior, Syracuse Univ.; ALICE MIEL, Tchrs. Coll., Col. 
U.; FRANK D. Mosuer, Marion. North Carolina—H. ARNOLD Perry, U. of N.C., Chapel Hill; 
MADELINE Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; VERNA 
Wa ters, Kent St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania— 
ErHeL McCormick, Altoona Schs.; MARvARET G. Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tnnessee 
Winnie D. Rance, Sullivan Co. Schs., Blountville; Louise OAKLEY, Union City Schs. Texas— 
ByRON ENGLAND, E] Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; BRUCE SCHULKEY, 
Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—NELLE WRIGHT, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JOsEPHINE HINTGEN. 
LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—CHESTER BAPCOCK, 
Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; InwiIN HAMMER, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; HARRY 
JoHNsoN, Salem Schs., Ore.: BLUFoRD Minor, Idaho St. Bd. of Ed., Boise. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)—VERNON E. 
ANDERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. B. Everett, Pub. Schs., Newton, Mass.; FRANK Foster, U. of 
Maine, Orono; WAYNE Kocu, U. of N.H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Arno A. Betiack, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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INDEX TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, VOLUME VIII 
OcTOBER, 1950, THROUGH 1951 


Adult Education Services Expand, Paul 
H. Durrie, 293 

Alberty, Harold, 257 

Albuquerque’s| Summer Recreation 
Program, Charles Renfro, 289 

Alexander, William M., 53 

Almy, Millie, 270 

American Values and Ideals in Over- 
seas Programs, Gertrude Feely, 481 

Arndt, C. O., 28 


Babcock, Chester D., 344 

Babin, Larry J., 283 

Baltimore’s Community Study Pro- 
gram, Harry Bard, 399 

Bard, Harry, 399 

Bases for Integration of School-Com- 
munity Effort, Milosh Muntyan, 266 

Beck, Robert H., 462 

Benjamin, Harold, 4, 111 

Benne, Kenneth D., 359 

Bernardino, Vitaliano, 119 

Berger, Donald, 208 

Boardman, Beverly W., 485 

Bostwick, Prudence, 57, 125, 191, 257, 
319, 380, 449, 507 

Bottrell, Harold R., 367 

Bower, William Clayton, 471 

Burkhardt, Richard W., 185 


Challenge to Social Education, The, 
Ernest O. Melby, 134 

Children and Teachers Outdoors, Rich- 
ard L. Weaver and J. H. Knox, 215 

Children Express Their Values, Alice 
V. Keliher, 466 

Children Must Live Through Their 
Controversies, John A. Ramseyer, 
334 

Clarifying the Role of the School, W. 
B. Featherstone, 198 

Classroom Atmosphere Reflects Quality 
of Learning, W. Theo Dalton, 429 
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Cobane, Edith, 47 

Coming of Age in the United States, 
Marjorie Page Schauffler, 23 

Cooper, Opal, 356 

Cooperative Project in Human Rela- 
tions, The Project Staff, 170 

Core Classes Study Race Relations, 
Opal Cooper, J. O. Hamner and 
Robert Stewart, 356 

Core Program Uses Evaluation, A, Dor- 
othy Mudd, 82 

‘Culture Units’ and Social Education, 
Wanda Robertson, 163 

Cunningham, Ruth, 245 

Curriculum Bulletins, 114, 183, 307, 
375» 443, 503- 

Curriculum Commentator, The, 57, 
125, 191, 257, 319, 380, 449, 507 


Curriculum Guides Reflect Current 


Practice, Guy Wagner, 229 
Curriculum Proposals for International 

Education, Lavone A. Hanna, 18 
Curriculum Research, 53, 117, 185, 249, 
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Dalton, W. Theo, 429 

Denemark, George W., 144 

Developing Instructional Materials in 
the Sloan Experiment, Ruth Hillis 
Seay, 417 

Developing Maturity in Youth, Arthur 
E. Hamalainen, 412 

De Young, Chris A., 34 

Diagnose Before You Treat, Kenneth 
B. Henderson, 101 

Dimond, Stanley E., 309 

Down East Experiences in Curriculum 
Change, Harland A. Ladd, 203 

Drummond, Harold D., 95 

Durrie, Paul H., 293 

Dutchtown Develops a Community 
Program, Larry J. Babin, 283 


Education—Democracy’s Best Defense, 
Richard Barnes Kennan, 458 
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Education’s ‘Mothball Fleet,’ Harold 
G. Shane, 2 

Education’s Role in the World Crisis, 
Harold Benjamin, 4 

Educative Use of Controversy, The, 
Kenneth D. Benne and Leo Moli- 
naro, 359 

Effective ‘Teachers Follow ‘Through, 
Tom Gardner, 225 

Fighth Graders Approach a World 
Outlook, Morton J. Sobel, 41 

Elliott, Lawrence, 340 

El Paso Surveys Its Schools, Byron 
England, 105 

Emmott, Barbara J., 485 

Ends and Means in Social Studies In- 
struction, Lawrence E. Metcalf, 154 

England, Byron, 105 

Evaluating Curriculum Improvement 
Programs, Virgil E. Herrick, 234 

Evaluation in the Oak Ridge Schools, 
R. H. Ostrander, 86 

Evaluation of Instructional Materials, 
Floyd L. Haight, 349 

Everett, Samuel, 28 


Fair Trade in Ideas, Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, 326 

Featherstone, W. B., 198 

Feely, Gertrude, 481 

Fitzwater, C. O., 262 

Fitzwater, Gertrude H., 51, 119, 187, 
253, 312 

Foshay, A. Wellesley, 449 

Fundamentals of Citizenship Educa- 
tion, Chester D. Babcock, 344 


Gans, Roma, 77 
Gardner, Tom, 225 
Goetz, Delia, 14 
Gross, Wilhelm, 187 


Haight, Floyd L., 349 
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Hamner, J. O., 356 

Hand, Harold C., 117, 240 
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Herrick, Virgil E., 234 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, 390 

How Evaluate Teachers? Roma Gans, 
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Human Relations Project Staff, The, 
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Melby, Ernest O., 134 

Metcalf, Lawrence E., 154 

Miller, Ward I., 377 

Molinaro, Leo, 359 

Moore, Walter J., 371 

Mudd, Dorothy, 82 
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